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MANUFACTURED BY:— ¥ 


STRACHAN & HENSHAW, LTD. 


WHITERALL IRON WORKS, BRISTOL. 











GEORGE GLOVER’S NEW PREPAYMENT METER 


Se CHELSEA TWO 
oa PENNIES and SHILLINGS. 


This new meter takes both coins without altering the 
mechanism in any way. 





The “Chelsea Two” effects an appreciable saving in 
working expenses. It reduces capital outlay and eliminates 
the trouble and time involved in changing Meters (whether 
of the fixed coin or convertible type) to enable them to take 
coins of another denomination. 


“hee 4 
27 toer: 


Also made to take Pennies, Sixpences and Shillings. 


GEORGE GLOVER«CO.,LTD. 


Ory Meter Manufacturers and Repairers, 


RANELAGH WORKS, Chelsea, London, S.W. 3. 


Branches: Ranelagh Meter Works, East Park View, LEEDS. 
City Meter Works, Port Street, MANCHESTER. 
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COMPRESSORS 


We have specialised in Machinery for the High 
Pressure Transmission of Gas since its inception 









ROTARY COMPRESSORS, 3 and 4 Blade Types (as illustrated) 


> RECIPROCATING COMPRESSORS, Horizontal and 
Vertical types. 


CRANKLESS COMPRESS. 
ORS. Michell Patents. 





All Types can be arranged for 
STEAM, GAS ENGINE or 
ELECTRIC drive. 


CEO. WALLER & SON, 








LTD. 
PHCENIX IRON WORKS, STROUD, GLOS. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
“WALLER, BRIMSCOMBE.” 10 BRIMSCOMBE. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
149-150, PALACE CHAMBERS, S.W.1. 
Telephone : 9476 VICTORIA. 
Agents for Scotland: MESSRS. MILNE & MITCHELL, 
7%, BATH STREET, GLASGOW, C.2. 

















IS YOUR AMMONIA PLANT 
A PAYING PROPOSITION ? 


DO YOU KNOW— 


THAT you can concentrate your crude liquor for sale instead of 
sending weak liquor away ? This means a saving on freight charges. 


THAT you can concentrate virgin liquor only in ordinary scrubbers 
installing an acid washer and reducing costs all round? 


THAT you can concentrate your present weak liquor in modern 
static type washer scrubbers? 


Consult 


“WILTON” AMMONIA PLANT SPECIALISTS 


Representative Engineer will call upon application to 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & WILTON’S PATENT FURNACE CO., LTD. 
76, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: VICTORIA 2417. Telegrams : “* Evaporator, Phone, London.” 
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~ Oughtibridge 
Silica Firebrick ce, 1:4 
Oughtibridge, 
Near Sheffield, 
£st¢ 18 58. 















UNDERTAKE 


TO MANUFACTURE 


SILICA BLOCKS 
TO ANY 


J], SPECIFICATION 
J REQUIRED. 





2-5 DSI DSO DOO oH 























BLOCKS. 
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THE 


PAREINSON 


DESIGNS 


WITH 
CLUSTER or ALIGNMENT 
PRE-HEATED 
METALLISED BURNERS 












OUTSIDE GAS & AIR 
REGULATION 





Provided with Bye-pass Cock 


or arranged for Controller. 








1700 Lists, Prices, and Samples on application. 1900 
WwW. PARKINSON & CO. BELL BARN ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 
; COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 
IRPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METERS,) LTD. RAPHAEL STREET, CROMAC STREET, BELFAST. 

















“ROTHERHAMS 


Specialists in the Manufacture 
of 


Slot Meter Attachments 
Burner Parts 


Q=4nmMsoo 


Nea Z=a Om 


WHITE 


Gas Taps PIPE JOINT COMPOUND 
: Highly Satisfactory on 

Reg ulators Geyser Connections, Gas 
Etc., Etc. : Fire Fittings, Cookers, Etc. 


Greater Bulk than Lead; 
NON-POISONOUS ; 
STAINLESS ; 


easily removed from the 
hands. Your fitters will 
like it. 

SEND FOR A SAMPLE. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED TO CUSTOMERS’ 
OWN DESIGNS 


ROTHERHAM «& SONS L1p. 


COVENTRY 
"Phone: 4154. ‘Grams : Rothechams Coventry. || GRAPHITE PRODUCTS LTD. 


52, Church Road, Battersea, London, S.W. 11 
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HORIZONTAL INSTALLATION 


GASWORKS PLANT 





Retort House Buildings, Complete 
Carbonising Plants, Vertical and 
Horizontal Installations, Charging 
and Discharging Machines (Guest- 
Gibbons Patent), Retort and Furnace 
Fittings, Elevators, Hoppers, and 
Conveying Machinery. 





“GIBBONS - KOGAG” 
COKE OVEN PLANT 





FURNACES AND MUFFLES FOR 
HEAT TREATMENT BY TOWN GAS 


VERTICAL INSTALLATION 


GIBBONS 


BROS. LTD., DIBDALE WORKS 


DUDLEY, WORCS. 
LONDON, BRISTOL, AND DARLINGTON 
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CORT’S COKE CUTTING 
AND GRADING PLANT 


Cort’s Coke Cutting and Grading 
Plant is the outcome of long 
experience in supplying the | 
requirements of discriminating "| 
Engineers. It is 


100 °/, VALUE, 


not built down to a price, but designed 
rather to create a standard of quality above 
competition. 




















Special attention has been given to the 
countering of the abrasive and corrosive 
action of coke wherever it is in contact ; thus 
ensuring the maximum of service at the 
minimum of Cost for upkeep over long | 
uninterrupted periods. | 














We appeal to Engineers considering the 
installation of Coke Handling Plant to bear 
in mind the foregoing points—and it may be 
opportune to quote John Ruskin :— 


** There is hardly anything in the 

world that some man cannot make 

a little worse and sell a little 

cheaper, and the people who con- 

sider price only are this man’s 
lawfal prey.” 






































ROBERT CORT ¢ SON LTD. 

















Reading Bridge Irom Works 
READING 





Agents for North of England: Messrs ROBT. BOWRAN & CO., LTD.. 4, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Size 3° 03° x 1" 8§* x 2! 23° 
Internal Capacity, 3°2 cu.ft. 


HERE IS A SPLENDID 
OPPORTUNITY 


| 
| 
| zs" for Gas Companies to increase the 
| 
| 





—<t 
os) 2 





REDS : oe. 
sarc sale of gas in all districts. 


Small consumers can be made into 
more profitable accounts through 
the “Freezolux” Gas-Operated 
Refrigerator. 


Domestic Refrigeration is no longer a 
luxury to be enjoyed by the well-to-do. 
“* Freezolux ” brings it within the reach of 
all. It is the lowest-priced self-contained 
refrigerator on the market. For the 
small deposit of 23/- the “ Freezolux ” 
will be installed in any house in Great 
Britain that is supplied with gas. 


Gas Undertakings everywhere are adopting 
this scheme. We invite you to proht by 
this opportunity. Let us send you further 
particulars. 


The “ Freezolux” is simplicity itself. 
It has no mechanism. A tiny gas 
flame takes the place of all moving 
parts. It is a handsome cabinet ; 
large enough for the average family, 
yet compact enough to fit into any con- 
venient corner in kitchen or passage. 


_., FREEZOLUX 


Gas-Operated REFRIGERATOR 


Gt ; 62 s(| ADVERT. OF ELECTROLUX LTD., 153-5, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
‘PHONE; GERRARD 5571 (EIGHT LINES). WORKS - LUTON. BEDS. 








* 








E.I.H. 
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SPECIALISATION 


be problems underlying the 
effective solution of waste heat 
recovery vary entirely from the 
normal run of steam raising 
practice as exemplified by solid 
fuel-fired Boilers, and Spencer- 
Bonecourt Ltd., is the only firm 
which devotes its entire energies 
—technical and productive—to this 
particular branch of Engineering. 


AT YORK— 


The illustration shows an 
installation of two 
Spencer - Bonecourt 
Patent Waste Heat Boilers 
on Glover-West Settings 
carbonising 130 tons per 








The Boilers are complete with Blower equipment and automatic 


turbine driven Induced Draught Fans Feed controls, and all collecting ay at 
with regenerative Feed Heaters, fluework is in steel with special YORK GAS WORKS 
Superheaters, Calorized Soot insulating linings. 





32 FARRINGDON ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
- ~ U RT Telephones: CENTRAL 4201 and 4202 
LIMITED 











AA A 


*Phone: BISHOPSGATE 7571 (2 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ METERPHONE LONDON.” 


"THE GAS METER Co, Ln 


238, KINGSLAND ROAD, 
LONDON, E.2. 





C) 





ANA 








i. enna 


| mie 
Kil 


High Capacity 


Tinplate Case 


Dry Gas Meters. 


erancues: OLDHAM, DUBLIN, MANCHESTER. 


Union St. Works. Hanover St. Works. 70, Great Bridgewater St. 


WR 





PREPAYMENT METER. 





CEU 


CATAL 
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IDEAL FOR 


Ne . 


KEEPING FOOD HoT 
































The Davis 


Alpine-New-World 
em  HOT-TOP © 


Lighting & Cleaning G a S Ra n Be 


Py, 






The DAVIS GAS STOVE CO.LTD., 60, OxForD STREET, LONDON,W.!. WORKS: LUTON. 























Corrosion 


Corrosion-proof plant is 
money-making plant. It is 
working a// the time—not 
laid up at frequent intervals 
for repairs. And it is surpris- 
ing the number of break- 
downs which can be traced to 
corrosion. Corrosion means 
weakness—weakness spells 
expense. 


Corrosion is like a disease— 
it 2sadisease. Once it getsa 
firm hold, it spreads—slowly, 
but surely, Rather than let 
corrosion start eating into 
your iron and steel work save 
yourself endless worry and 
expense by taking adequate 
precautionary measures. 


“ Bitumastic ” is the one anti-corrosive 
which has proved itself over a term of 
70 years. Under all conditions, in all 
climates, and under every conceivable 
disadvantage, it has remained proof 
against corrosive elements. “Bitu- 
mastic’’ is the effective and economical 
enemy of corrosion. 


“ Bitumastic ” is made in several grades 
—each grade does a special work. Our 
Technical Department is waiting to help 
solve your corrosion troubles—send us 
details, and we willsend you the remedy. 
As a first step ask for copy of our free 
illustrated booklet. 


Sole Manufacturers : 


WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD. 


48, Collingwood Bldgs., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Detailed Particulars on Application. 








A. & M. STREET LANTERNS ARE STREETS AHEAD 
OF ALL OTHERS 


ALDER & MACKAY, L” 


EDINBURGH, LONDON AND BRANCHES 
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The original 
Swiss Fittings 


Why you cannot 
afford NOT to use 


~ G F -- Fittings 


We state as a definite fact that every 
+GF+ Malleable Fitting up to 3" dia. 
is tested to 570 lbs. Hydraulic Pressure 
per sq. in. Sizes 1"-6" tested to 360 lbs. 
per sq. in. That’s why +GF4 Malleable 
Fittings are soreliable. Insist on +GF+. 
8,500 sizes and types. 





Immediate delivery. 


EVERY FITTING 


ait 1 


Ask for 
catalogue 
and terms. 


\GUARAN sje f] 





LE BAS TUBE CO., LTD., 


Dock House, Billiter Street, London, E.C.3 


FOO OOO CCC CCC CCC CCC CCC CCC CUCU CCCCCCCCCUCEe | 
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Two Cannon 
Specialities for 
your Showrooms 


























The “ Café” Gas Hot Plate 


The ““ Modern” Gas Wash Boiler. 











The ‘* Modern” Boiler, illustrated 
above, has an inner pan glazed by 
the Cannon special process (far 
superior to Bower Barffing) thus 
rendering it permanently rustless 
and entirely preventing iron mould. 
The Boiler is all cast and has 
many advantageous features, in- 
cluding specially designed top-rim 
to prevent overflowing. Can be 
supplied in the famous ‘‘ Porceliron” 
finish if desired. 


The ‘‘ Café” Hot Plate, illustrated 
at side, is as its name suggests 
a particularly suitable line for the 
Café and Tea Shop branch of 
the Catering Trade, where a good 
deal of boiling and grilling is 
carried on. The Hot Plate is 
mounted on a handsome and useful 
stand,. the whole finished in ‘‘ Por- 
celiron” Mottle Enamel. 











CANNON 


Cannon [ron Foundries Ltd., Deepfields, Nr. Bilston, Staffs. London 
Office and Showrooms: Bath House, 57/60, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 
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rr MOTORS 


for the 


Gas Industry 
specify 








Type DY Totally-enclosed Weatherproof Motor, 
with cast-iron covers and packed joints. 







B.T.H. motors, specially designed for the arduous 
conditions prevailing in Gas Works, have attained 
a very high reputation for reliability of service and 
economy in operation. This is exemplified by their 
extensive use over a long period of years for driving 
telphers, cranes, chargers, pumps and other gas works 
plant requiring power. 


Type DK Totally-enclosed Weatherproof Motor, 
with cast-iron covers and packed joints. 


B.T.H. motors are made in all sizes and for A.C. 
and D.C. circuits. 


Write for further particulars. 


The British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 





Head Office: Rugby. London Office: ‘Crown House,” Aldwych. 


A 1032’N 











| “Revival of Gas Lighting.” 

‘It must be gratifying to anyone interested in the Gas 
Industry to note the marked signs of revival in the matter 
of gas lighting in this country . . . the places where gas 


cannot be used with advantage are relatively few.” OY 
| Extract from paper by Mr. J. G. 2 am 
| Clark, of the Gas Light & Coke Co, 
7 d Lighting 


KEMPTON’S “MAJESTIC” 















Absolutely Stormproof. 







Maximum light with minimum consumption. 
Fitted with 12 No. 2 mantles it gives, at a 
consumption of only 26 ft., some 1200 candles. 


Admurably adapted for isolated positions. 
Dignified, imposing, efficient. 





Write. for a copy of 


our Comprehensive Catalogue 


C.H. KEMPTON &C° L®. 


A nN 

















Stangate House, 


Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E. | 


Telephones: Hop 3743, 5535 Wires : Kemtomant, London. 








TRACE MARK. 
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QUALITY 





AN INDICATION OF THE 
HIGH QUALITY OF “LYCO” 
VITREOUS ENAMELLING 
SHEETS IS THAT THEY ARE 
USED IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF THE WORLD FAMOUS 
ELECTROLUX PRODUCTS 














ee = ELECTROLUX LTD es 


AND A CONTRIBUTING 


wEao Office 
53 155 REGENT STREET w: 
WORKS \UTON BEDFORDSHIRE 





| me 8 | FACTOR TO THE 

| | EXCELLENCE OF THE 

| red seks A armors iy ELECTROLUX PRODUCTS 
meuy Gupus ELECTROLUX WORKS 

| o> is LUTON, Beds | 

| 

| 


« JWS/MAJ 








| 
| IS TRAT: ONLY THE 
voto aes ececTRotux Luton | FINEST QUALI ty 


Messrs. John Lysaght Ltd., — ring — | SHEETS ARE USED IN 


Ord: Iron Works, 


NEWPORT, THEIR MANUFACTURE 


Mon. | 





Gentlemen, | 
"Lyco" Vitreous Enamelling Sheets. “a ye 





| 
we have been using your "“Lyco" quality Vitreous 
Enamelling Sheets for the manufacture of our Refrigerator | 
Boxes and Door Panels for a considerable time, and our 
Works Manager is desirous that we should communicate to 
you the information that this material has given entire 
satisfaction. | 





| As you are aware, we manufacture Refrigerators 
in considerable quantities on a mass production basis, for 
which method of production only the most reliable quality 
| of material could be considered, and we are pleased to | 
| inform you that the quality of your Vitreous Enamelling 
| 
| 


Sheets has always been maintained in each consignment. | 
| 

The service you render us in complying with our ] 

rather intricate specifications is also appreciated, and 


while your quality, service and competitive prices are 
maintained, we hope to still continue to specify "Lycco" 


Sheets for our extensive Refrigeravor ~ 
Yours fait 
BLECTRO fife 


| hare) QUALITY SHEETS 
| for 
| Rene od ae eee —' VITREOUS ENAMELLING 








MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN LYSAGHT LIMITED 
ORB IRON WORKS, NEWPORT, MONMOUTHSHIRE 
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HUMPHREYS « GLASGOW I 


LABOURLESS | strc’, | CARBURETTED 
AUTOMATIC | S*S=« | WATER-GAS PLANT! 


\ Self-Operating 





Self-Charging Water-Gas Generator: 


Automatic Charging and Distributing of the Fuel, without interruption of the gas 
making process, eliminates coking labour, increases capacity, and ensures constant conditions 
of maximum efficiency in tops of generator and carburetter. 


Self-Clinkering and Self-Steaming Water-Gas Generator: 


Throughout the history of Water-Gas, Clinkering has been the great bugbear, aggregat- 
ing per Generator several hours daily of arduous labour, and causing corresponding loss of 
capacity, waste of fuel, wear and tear on plant and tools, and general disorganization and 
uncleanliness. All previous attempts to eliminate or ameliorate it having failed, strenuous 
Hand - Clinkering had come to be regarded as the inherent defect of the Process. Now, 
however, even with Carburetted Water-Gas, the H. & G. Self-Clinkering and Self-Steaming 
Generator Completely Eliminates All Clinkering Labour, Tools, Trouble and Expense, while 
automatically providing Steam for the Generator. In co-operation with their Automatic Fuel 
Charger and Distributor, it maintains constant conditions of maximum efficiency throughout 
the fuel-bed without circulation of cooling water, or waste of heat, water or steam; on the 
contrary, it conserves for steam production heat formerly lost. It minimizes the carbon in the 
clinker automatically discharged from the Generator. It achieves perfect distribution of the 
generator air-blast. It does not require periodical repairs to linings, as in the case of other 
water-gas generators. Vo fire tools are required; the fuel-bed is never disturbed. 


Self-Steaming Water-Gas Plant: 


By making Waste-Heat Steam Generators a corporate part of H. & G. Water-Gas 
Generating Plant, the steam for the entire Plant and a surplus for other purposes are 
produced without cost. Moreover, i addition to saving all boiler fuel and labour, these 
Steam Generators (unlike independently fired boilers) do not require house, setting of 
chimney, or fuel and ash handling apparatus. 


Self-Operating Water-Gas Plant: 


H. & G. Safety Automatic Operation eliminates gas-making labour, substitutes 
mechanical perfection for human fallibility in the regulation of the operating routine, minimizes 
the cyclical extremes of temperature in the fuel-bed, improves the fuel and oil efficiencies, and 


increases the capacity of the plant—all while ensuring the Safety of the Process. 
q O oO qo 


(Patents granted or applied for in the various Countries.) 


HUMGLAS HOUSE, CARLISLE PLACE (Victoria), LONDON, SW.1. 
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TAR PUMP 
OPERATION 
RECORDER 


A Cambridge instrument designed 
to record the time and duration of 
the operation of tar pumps as used 
on Waterless Gas Holders. It 
can be supplied with one, two, or 
four recording systems. The por- 
tion of a full size record is repro- 
duced by courtesy of the Gas Light 
& Coke Co. Other types of Re- 
cording Counters for numerous 
A 3 applications are also constructed. 







Full details are given 
in our new List 143-D. 





Ej WORKS :- 
| LONDON & 
CAMBRIDGE 


be a 





Head Office... #3»GROSVENOR PLACE 


ING] 


éShowrooms’ LONDON , S.W.I. 
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@ 
THOMAS 
GLOVER | 


SAREE REL RN RERUNS LS A cc 
BUILT AT THE GOTHIC WORKS 
EDMONTON. LONDON, N.18 














PARKINSON’S 


PREPAYMENT METERS, 
** High Capacity,’’ 
‘*Standard,”’ or ‘* Lights.”’ 


UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY. 


FITTED WITH LONG RANGE ATTACHMENT. 


Outside Valve, Easily Accessible for Cleaning. 





W. PARKINSON & CO., 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METERS), LTD. 





Corrace Lane, City Roap, Bett Bars Roap, | po ae 
LONDON, E.C.1. NGHA) Cromac STREET, 
Telegrams; *‘ InDEx, ’PuoNE, | ,, menaae mA, a BELFAST. 
NDON.” GasmeTERS, B’HAM.” |: DpepaymMENT, BELFAST.” 
"Phone Nos. ; 4270 Clerkenwell | 2245 Midland, B'ham. 3374 Belfast. 
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Glance at the Contents— 
Gas Refrigerator. - Results in Glover-West Verticals at Nine Elms. 


A patent has been taken out for a simple refrigerator 
operated by gas. Lp. 382 


Review. 

Reference is made to the 1931 Edition of the Coke Oven 
Managers’ Year Book, which has just been published. 
lp. 378.] 


Mr. Webb’s Reply to the Discussion on His Paper. 


On a later page will be found the reply of Mr. N. 
Webb to the discussion on his paper read before the , on 
tution of Gas Engineers last June. [p. 381.] 


The Artificial Lighting of Schools. 


We give this week the report of the Sub-Committee 
appointed by the Technical Committee of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society in 1930 on the artificial lighting of 
schools. [p. 377.] 


Distribution Superintendent Required at Rotherham. 


As will be seen from our advertisement columns, the 
County Borough of Rotherham are inviting applications for 
the position of Distribution Superintendent under the En- 
gineer and Manager. The salary attached to the post will 
be £400 per annum. [p. 388.] 


The Provisions of the Finance Act, 1931. 


In our Editorial Columns to-day we comment on the 
salient features of this annual Statute which received the 
Royal Assent on July 31. On a later page a summary 
will serve to direct attention to the amendments made to 
the Income-Tax Acts, 1918-30. Lp. 369.] 


Presidential Address of Mr. G. Walmsley. 


In his Presidential Address before the Irish Associa- 
tion of Gas Managers, Mr. G. Walmsley, of Londonderry, 
gives, at the outset, a brief description of the plant at 
these Gas-Works. He goes on subsequently to discuss the 
progress of the Gas Industry in Ireland. Lp. 379.] 


Nitric Oxide in Coal Gas. 


Nitric oxide may be present in coke oven gas due to 
infiltration of waste gas through the walls owing to a strong 
pull on the ovens. According to H. A. J. Pieters, the 
content of nitric oxide may increase after the gas has 
passed through the saturators due to presence of oxides of 
nitrogen in the sulphuric acid used. Lp. 376.] 


Heat Lost Through Furnace Walls. 


E. Maase discusses the loss of heat through furnace 
walls, and gives a method for arriving at an approximate 
estimate of this loss. The effect of the pe srmeability of the 
walls on the heat loss is considered. This loss is propor 
tional to the permeability of the bricks and to the differ- 
ence in pressure inside and outside the furnace. [p. 376.] 


An article from ‘** West’s Gas ”’ in to-day’s issue gives 
details and results of a test of 28 days’ duration conducted 
by the Gas Light and Coke Company last month in a large 
installation at their Nine Elms Station. The usual mix- 
ture of sea-borne Durham gas coals was_ carbonized. 
Grading tests made on these coals prior to the tests now 
reported showed some 45 p.ct. of fines passing through 
t-in. mesh, and close upon 70 p.ct. passing through }-in. 
mesh. [p. 378. 


Manufacture of Sulphate of Ammonia. 


In view of the low price of and lack of demand for 
ammonia products, coke oven plants and gas-works are 
interested in processes for manufacturing fixed ammonium 
compounds cheaply. B. Waeser describes the Tern electro- 
nitrogen process. Sulphur dioxide is oxidized in a high- 
tension flame ane the resulting trioxide is combined with 
ammonia in a Feld electrostatic separator. Oxides of 
nitrogen are formed and serve as catalysts. The plant, ac 
cording to French Patent, No. 650,681, is simple. [p. 376.] 


Co-Partnership at Aidershot. 


The Mid-Southern District Utility Company’s Co- 
Partnership and Hospital and Benevolent Schemes con- 
tinue to flourish. At the annual meeting held on Aug. 5, 
the Chairman, Mr. R. W. Edwards, said: ‘‘ The amount 
of bonus for the year is the highest ever paid, and I am 
glad to see, also, that the sums paid in by co-partners to 
savings account exceed all previous totals. That speaks 
well for the thrift of our people, and incidentally shows 
their appreciation of the action of the Directors in fixing 
a minimum rate of interest on such deposits of 5 p.ct.’ 
Lp. 366. | 
Wola Gas-Works, Warsaw. 

A description is given to-day of the reconstructed 

Wola Gas-Works of the Warsaw Gas Department, from a 
broc -hure issued on the occasion of the Annual Conference 
of the Polish Gas and Water Association. The m: unufacture 
and We of gas at Warsaw, which was formerly in the 
hands of concessionaire, passed into the hands of the 
pee er as a result of the Treaty of Versailles in 1925. 
In 1928 a Directorate was appointed to control the Gas 
Department, and they immediately proceeded to study the 
situation and draft a programme of reconstruction involv 
ing the concentration of manufacture in one works, and 
the complete re-modelling of the apparatus. [p. 370.] 
Education for Salesmanship. 

We reprint some of the salient points from the Final 
Report (published last Friday) of what is now usually re- 
ferred to as ‘* the Goodenough Committee.”’ The general 
chorus of approval with which the report has heen pre ‘ted, 
not only by the General Press—headed by ‘‘ The Times, » 
which gave it the fullest possible prominence—but by the 
Technical and Educational Press, must have been very 
gratifying to the influential Committee as a whole. It 
must have been especially gratifying to their Chairman, 
Sir Francis Goodenough, who laboured for nearly three 
years to arouse public opinion to the importance of the 
subject to the Commerce and Industry of the country 
which is to say to the material well-being of the whole 
country. [p. 367.] 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 





Education for Salesmanship 


On later pages we reprint some of the salient points from 
the Final Report (published last Friday) of what is now 
usually referred to as “‘ the Goodenough Committee.” 
The general chorus of approval with which the report 
has been greeted, not only by the General Press— 
headed by “* The Times,’”’ which gave it the fullest 
possible prominence—but by the Technical and Educa- 
tional Press, must have been very gratifying to the in- 
fluential Committee as a whole. It must have been 
especially gratifying to their Chairman, Sir Francis 
Goodenough, who laboured for nearly three years to 
arouse public opinion to the importance of the subject to 
the Commerce and Industry of the country—which is to 
say to the material well-being of the whole country. To 
his constant and consistent efforts in that direction is 
certainly due the fact that the report was awaited and 
received by an awakened interest in many quarters; and 
we doubt if any comment on the report will have given 
him (or will give the entire Gas Industry) more pleasure 
than the remark in an excellent leading article in the 
** Engineer ”’ of Aug. 7: 

At present there is still a prejudice against commerce as 
a career, although there are clear signs that it is departing. 
In spite, too, of some noteworthy exceptions, educational 
establishments still regard education for commerce as be- 
ing less important than education for industry. As a com- 
mercial nation, dependent in a peculiar degree upon our 
commercial transactions with overseas countries, the posi- 
tion can hardly be accepted as satisfactory. There is 
certainly room for a great development. It may well be 
that the industrial revival for which we are all looking will 
spring, not from the widespread application of electrical 
power, as some prophets promise, but from the galvanic 
effect which the development of our salesmanship is 
capable of creating. 

The italics are ours, but the significant comment is 
that of an entirely independent pen which we endorse 
with equal pleasure and interest, as we do the further 
words with which the article concludes: 

Since October, 1928, when it was appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, Sir Francis Goodenough’s 
Committee has studied from all angles the requirements for 
good salesmanship and how best they may be inculcated. 
We sincerely hope that the conclusions reached by the 
Committee as a result of its long and arduous labours will 
receive the attention and consideration they deserve. 


We of the Gas Industry felt proud in 1928 that one of 
us, our leader on the commercial side, had been chosen 
to conduct this inquiry. To-day we can feel still greater 
pride that he has carried through his considerable task 
with success and distinction; and we gladly join in the 
congratulations to him and his Committee. But that 
is a small part of the matter. The main point is: What 
can we of the Gas Industry learn from the reports 
which have resulted from the ‘work of Sir Francis and 
his co-workers, who include not only very experienced 
and representative members of the Committee, but the 
officers of the Board of Education who have been at their 
service? That work will have been of little effect unless 
the employers of the country study and profit by it, 
through their own individual and collective efforts, as 
well as by co-operation with the educational organiza- 
tions of the country. 

We are not going to attempt here to answer the ques- 
tion of how the employers in the Gas Industry are to 
profit by the work of the Goodenough Committee, ex- 
cept by saying: Read their final report thoroughly from 
beginning to end, and especially note their observation 
that their findings and recommendations “ call for recog- 
nition by all employers of what has been proved by some 
[in the Gas Industry, as well as outside, we would ob- 
serve ]—namely, that they can increase their chance of 
success in the sale of their goods and services and reduce 





rather than increase their costs of production and mar- 
keting: 


(a) By paying close and very thorough attention 
to the recruitment of their staff for the commercial] 
side of their business and, with that end in view, 
making themselves fully acquainted with the 
present sources of supply of recruits of good quality; 

(b) by offering prospects, in the near as well as 
more distant future, that will attract the very best 
types of recruit for their particular purposes; 

(c) by realizing that, however, naturally gifted g 
man may be for Salesmanship, his value can be 
greatly enhanced by— 

(i) a sound general education—for developing 
in him activity of thought, receptivity to ideas and 
the capacity to speak and write correctly and ac- 
ceptably in his own and other languages, as well 
as for providing him with the essential foundations 
of a knowledge and understanding of the world; 

(ii) a grasp of the fundamental principles of 
commerce and of business methods and organi- 
zation generally; and 

(iii) appropriate instruction and training in re- 
spect of his trade, his commodity (i.e., goods or 
services) and his markets, and the best methods 
of selling that commodity in those markets; 

(d) by interesting themselves constantly and 
thoroughly in the progress of recruits after their en- 
try into business, and in their continued education 
and training either by their individual firms or 
through schemes organized by their trade organiza- 
tions, possibly in co-operation with educational in- 
stitutions; 

(e) by giving facilities within working hours for 
special education and training.”’ 


We are much tempted to make a number of quota- 
tions from the report, especially from the chapter (the 
Ist in Part III.) on ‘* Factors in the Problem of Recruit- 
ment,’’ and from the pages dealing with ‘‘ The Training 
of Salesmen in the Business,’’? and ‘** Instruction in 
* Salesmanship; ’’’ but we must leave that for another 
occasion, concluding now with the assurance to every 
responsible administrator and officer in the Gas Industry 
that not to “‘ read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest ” 
the report is to fail of his duty to his undertaking and 
to the Industry; and with this quotation: ‘* When the 
instances that have come to our knowledge of bad sales- 
manship at home and abroad are carefully analyzed, the 
root cause of them is often found in a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the importance of sound selling principles, policy, 
and practice by the heads of the business.”’ 

We should like every chairman of directors and every 
chairman of gas committee to read that paragraph over 
and over until he has decided to ask himself the ques- 
tion and to answer it with complete honesty to himself: 
Do I appreciate fully the importance to my undertaking 
of sound selling principles, policy, and practice; and do 
I know fully what they are? 


Gas in Poland 


We publish to-day an illustrated description of the re- 
constructed Wola Gas-Works of the Warsaw Gas Depart- 
ment, this description being an abstract translation from 
an account issued on the occasion of the annual confer- 
ence of the Polish Gas and Water Association. Both 
the description and the series of excellent photographs 
which we reproduce will, we feel sure, be of more than 
passing interest to our readers; and certainly the article 
as a whole is indicative of. the faith of Poland in the 
future of the Gas Industry in that country. As being 
of particular importance, we would call attention to the 
establishment of a central laboratory and testing station 
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at the Wola Works—an institution which is to serve as 
a research station for the composite fuel industries of 
Poland, and for the refractory materials to be used by 
them. In this wise move Poland have shown vision, and 
we are certain that their courage and foresight will be 
richly rewarded. M. Swiereczewski, Director of the 
Warsaw Municipal Gas Department, was a leading figure 
in the organization of this enterprise. 

The Polish Central Laboratory is fully equipped with 
the best scientific apparatus and is manned by first-class 
scientists and technologists. Problems will be investi- 
gated relating not only to the Gas Industry itself, but 
to the whole question of the utilization of coal and other 
fuels, and, of course, with special reference to gas and 
coke. ‘The programme which has been arranged is to 
include a full survey and investigation of the gas coals 
available in the Polish coalfields, and a complete investi- 
gation of every method proposed for the utilization of 
these national resources to the best advantage. The 
deposits of brown coal in the country are also to be sur- 
veyed and their utilization is to be studied. This work 
is to be undertaken in collaboration with existing scien- 
tific and educational institutions, and it is hoped that 
schemes will be worked out whereby students specializing 
in this branch of technology will spend at least one year 
in the laboratories. We heartily welcome this new or- 
ganization, which has been conceived on lines commen- 
surate with modern requirements of the gas and fuel in- 
dustries, and wish it every success. 

Turning to the general equipment of the Wola Works 
themselves, there are many features of interest in this 
completely re-organized gas manufacturing station. 
The carbonizing plant, for example, is varied. There 
are horizontals and chamber retorts, and also continuous 
verticals. The latter, which will cope with most of the 
load, are on the Glover-West principle and of a capacity 
of 4,200,000 c.ft. a day. In his introduction to the ac- 
count, M. Swierczewski explains that the decision to 
install these retorts was arrived at only after a searching 
inquiry, one of the clauses of the contract being a ten- 
year guarantee of maintenance and costs of production. 
The installation includes handling machinery for coal and 
coke, and was put into operation in April of last year. 
The layout of the plant, a plan of which is reproduced 
in this issue, is designed to facilitate future extensions. 
The putting into effect of the entire programme, apart 
from organization of work undertaken in individual de- 
partments of the gas-works, resulted in a reduction of 
staff by 48 p.ct., and has enabled—in spite of increased 
costs of labour, of coal, and of other materials—the main- 
tenance of the lowest price of gas in Poland. This price, 
which is equivalent to 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., is likely to 
remain unaltered in the near future, and it is a price well 
eapable of meeting competition from other fuels. The 
Warsaw Gas Department have done well; and it is grati- 
fying that they turned to Britain for their largest car- 
bonizing unit. 

In regard to what may be termed ancillary plant, we 
would call attention to the absence of any Livesey 
washers, and to the special design of the purifiers, which 
are designed for a nominal capacity of 4,200,000 c.ft. 
aday. They consist of four boxes, 23 ft. by 26 ft. by 
14 ft., and each box contains eight layers of oxide, each 
1 ft. thick, placed on wooden grids, the total volume 
of oxide in the four boxes being 22,600 c.ft. The ar- 
rangement of filling is clearly shown by a sectional eleva- 
tion which we reproduce. Particularly interesting also 
are the means adopted to ensure good working in all 
sorts of weather conditions. The boxes are on supports 
10 ft. above ground level. They are enclosed up to the 
top edge by a steel framework filled in with half-brick 
panelling, so that the space below the boxes can be 
heated during the winter to a temperature of about 
15° C. Only the top covers are exposed to the atmo- 
sphere, and these are insulated with cork lining on the 
inside to prevent any loss of heat. Benzole recovery, 
as our readers are aware, is current practice on the Con- 
tinent; and the plant at the Wola Works at Warsaw 
has been enlarged so that the total production, including 
the quantity obtained from the tar, amounts to 1000 tons 
per annum. Altogether, then, the Wola Works are well 
worth learning about. 
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On Many Things 


Mucu space has been devoted in the last two issues of 
the ** JournaL ”’ to the Presidential Address and the 
papers read at the seventh annual meeting of the Gas 
Institute of New Zealand—a youthful, enthusiastic 
organization which has already accomplished a great 
deal, which is growing apace, and which will undoubtedly 
enjoy a bright career of increasing usefulness, Mr. A. 
Couper, Engineer to the City of Dunedin Gas Depart- 
ment, made his Address a review of the progress of the 
Dunedin Undertaking, which is believed to be the first 
concern to introduce gas into New Zealand. That was 
in the year 1863, and the price charged was a matter of 
20s. per 1000 c.ft.—a price, which, needless to say, did 
not please everybody. However, conditions have altered 
since that time; and the following quotation from the 
Address is significant of the manner in which the under- 
taking has been conducted: ‘* For the year ended 
March 31, 1930, the Department showed its largest in- 
crease in gas sales with one exception. The progress of 
the Department, in recent years, in spite of keen com- 
petition from the Electrical Department, has been most 
encouraging, and shows no signs of falling off, as to date 
we are now showing a considerable increase in sales over 
last year’s figures.”’ 

Few gas-works can have been erected on a worse site 
as far as the nature of the sub-soil is concerned, and the 
chief trouble which the Department has had to face has 
been uneven settlement of the plant. For example, in 
1907 a new retort house was erected, and within a few 
years it had settled to the extent of 2 ft., resulting in 
difficult working and considerable anxiety. At the same 
time a new holder of a capacity of 1 million c.ft. was 
built, but, such was the settlement that, after it had 
been in commission for about eighteen months, it had 
to be dismantled and erected again on a site away from 
the works. Development necessitated plant extensions 
in 1925, and naturally the question arose whether it 
would be better to erect an entirely new works on a 
different site. The expense of carrying out this measure 
— £300,000—proved too great, however, and expert ad- 
vice on foundations was sought. To give an idea of the 
conditions, we may mention that a bore was sunk to 
650 ft. The first 150 ft. showed nothing but harbour 
silt, then a layer of vegetable matter for 15 ft., then back 
to the harbour silt for the balance! This result could 
hardly be termed highly encouraging, but after eon- 
sideration it was decided to construct a cellular raft 
foundation, and the new plant was built on this. What 
settlement has taken place has been uniform, and has 
not caused trouble. The carbonizing unit chosen for 
the extension of the works was verticai plant—a plant 
about which Mr. Couper “‘ cannot speak too highly... . 
the saving in labour alone in our case represented con- 
siderably more than £2500 per annum.”’ 


Mr. W. A. Joiner, of Wellington, whose paper deals 
with the, production of oil from coal, refers to the forma- 
tion, at the end of 1927, of a Fuel Research Committee 
of the New Zealand Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. Among other activities of this Committee is 
an examination of the behaviour of New Zealand coals 
on low-temperature carbonization. His review shows the 
possibilities of converting coals into oils; and, says the 
author, ** although commercial exploitation has not yet 
proceeded very far, particularly in connection with the 
hydrogenation and synthetic processes, we may exvect 
before long to see some of these established in those 
localities where there are abundant and cheap supplies 
of raw materials.”” He goes on to say that, though the 
case of low-temperature carbonization is a little different 
—-for this process usually aims primarily at the produc- 
tion of smokeless solid fuels, or to enhance the value of 
coals of low calorific power—if low-temperature distilla- 
tion becomes an established industry, considerable 
amounts of coal oils will become available. It is there- 
fore of the utmost importance that the industrial appli- 
cations of such oils should be investigated so that they 
may yield the highest possible financial return. ‘* Ordi- 
nary methods of coal-tar distillation will not be altogether 
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suitable, and it is here that, hydrogenation processes will 
be usefully applied.” 

Among other papers at the meeting of the Gas Insti- 
tute with which we deal are those of Mr. T. Dix, who 
emphasizes the value of tar to the small gas-works, and 
urges that everybody should do his best to supply to road 
departments only tar which is uniform in quality and to 
a specification which ensures satisfaction in use; and 
of Mr. C. E. Hibberd, who calls attention to the need 
for installing meters which are of a size fully adequate 
to meet the demands which will be made upon them both 
immediately and in the future. His general observations 
on meters are most interesting and very much to the 
point. Then Mr. J. H. Pennington gives a wealth of 
valuable hints on the lubrication of modern gas plant— 
information which will prove of great service to the 
younger members of the gas engineering profession. 
** Purification of Coal Gas ”’ is the title of a paper by 
Mr. C. Singleton, who maintains that when purchasing 
oxide it is desirable to do so on a definite moisture basis. 
The value of an oxide for purification is, he points out, 
generally judged by its content of ferric oxide, ‘* but 
this is not an absolute guide to its activity, and it would 
appear that the physical condition of the oxide is equally 
important.’ 


Water Heating and Tariffs 


Our comment on the meeting of the Gas Institute of 
New Zealand would be incomplete without reference to 
the topical and spirited contribution of Mr. H. C. Ridley, 
of Christchurch, on the subject of hot water and gas 
tariffs. This is an important communication, and 
thoroughly vindicates the policy of offering special terms 
to those consumers who install gas storage water heaters. 
In Christchurch electrical competition is exceptionally 
severe. Hydro-electricity, which costs the Municipal 
Electricity Department 13d. a unit, is sold for water 
heating purposes as low as jd. a unit; and house- 
holders are charged a penny a unit, for cooking and 
heating. These rates had their effect. In 1907 the 
annual consumption per meter was 25,611 c.fi., and in 
1929 it was 18,063 c.ft.; the gas concern was losing good 
business in the city and gaining unprofitable consumers 
in the suburbs. Let us quote Mr. Ridley: ‘* A consumer 
does not become profitable until he consumes 1500 c.ft. 
of gas monthly. We have 10,000 consumers whose 
monthly consumption of gas is less than 1000 c.ft. 
Obviously, then, the consumers of over 1500 c.ft. per 
month are paying for these 10,000 unprofitable con- 
sumers. ... . What we want is to raise the average con- 
sumption per meter.” 

Now Mr. Ridley maintains that the reason why busi- 
ness has been lost for gas during recent years is simply 
beeause the sellers have been mesmerized by the flat rate 
system of charge. While the Electricity Department 
was joyfully installing storage water heaters, the gas 
undertaking was endeavouring to meet this mod®rn com- 
petition by adopting a sliding scale of charges which 
allowed the small reduction of 5d. per 1000 c.ft. after 
10,000 c.ft. had been consumed. This the author describes 
as ** an absolutely farcical rebate for gas service in the 
home.”’ Electricity was gaining ground simply because 
of its methods of charge. A special rate and the gas 
storage water heater came to the rescue. The normal rate 
for gas in Christchurch is 7s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the 
new tariff adopted was as follows: ‘* Where a gas stor- 
age water heater is installed and consistently used for 
all household hot water requirements, the gas rate for 
all purposes shall be 3s. 7d. per 1000 c.ft. In addition, 
a monthly service charge of 5s. must be paid each and 
every month,”’? In a very short time (by November of 
last year) 220 consumers: of gas installed storage water 
heaters, this being necessary under the new tariff. Of these, 
122 had a monthly consumption-of 958,200 c.ft. Forty-one 
of these were new consumers; the balance, 81, consumed 
originally 273,600 ¢.ft., or an average of 3400 c.ft. per 
meter. After the water heaters were installed, the con- 
sumption rose to 714,300 c.ft., or an average per meter 
of 8800 ¢.ft. The Christchurch Gas Company has now 
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definitely thrown over the flat rate method of charging 
for gas. 

Mr. Ridley concludes his paper thus: ‘* Electricity 
for cooking, water heating, or heating generally cannot 
give the service to the householder that gas can; and 
this being so, it is our fault if we let the business go for 
the want of a little courage and faith.”’ 


Finance Act, 1931 


Tuat the Chancellor’s proposals for balancing the 
Nation’s Budget were not so drastic as might have been 
expected is to conceal the absence from the Finance Bij] 
(which received the Royal Assent and was placed on the 
Statute Book on the last day of the Parliamentary 
Session) of any provisions designed to assist British jin- 
dustry, and to damn with faint praise an Act which has 
all the deficiencies of its predecessors and few of their 
virtues. 

The Act is dealt with in detail later in the 
** JouRNAL.”’ Our purpose here is to comment on the 
regrettable omission—either by written words or ex- 
pressed intention—to ease the burden of the taxpayer; 
indeed, certain classes will be called upon at a later date 
to find still further money in the form of the Land Value 
Tax. Nowhere does one find a reference to the course 
to be adopted to carry out the economies in public ex- 
penditure so necessary to the financial weil-being of this 
country. Rather does the manner in which the Report 
of the Government ‘** Economy Committee *’ has been 
received indicate that few, if any, of such reforms are 
seriously contemplated. 

We also regret the omission of any of the various 
proposals which have been drafted by the Federation of 
British Industries and other representative bodies of 
commerce, and have for their object the introduction 
of new and improved methods of manufacture. 

It will be remembered that last year an amendment 
to the Finance Bill, 1930, was moved to exempt from 
income-tax all sums expended for the succeeding three 
years on plant and machinery. ‘This proposal was lost 
by only two votes, and was again brought forward this 
year. Owing, however, to the operation of the ** guillo- 
tine ’’ resolution and the consequent restriction of the 
three stages of the passing of the Bill through the House 
of Commons to fourteen days in all, this and other pro- 
posals were not considered by Parliament this year. 

Among other matters which were either ignored or 
which received scant attention were proposals to amend 
the conditions under which obsolescence allowances are 
at present granted, to allow for the depreciation of 
wasting assets, and to amend the Act of 1926—as regards 
the period during which losses may be carried forward 
for the purpose of reducing subsequent profits assessable 
to tax—to accord with the expressed intention of the 
Legislature at that time. 

In regard to the conditions precedent to the granting 
of obsolescence allowances, we are of the opinion that 
the slight relaxation of the strict interpretation at present 
placed upon the term ‘‘ replacement” in the Income- 
Tax Acts would do much to foster the installation of 
more up-to-date, more efficient, and more economical 
machinery and plant. In our own Industry, such a policy 
would facilitate the introduction and extension of plant 
to provide gas for industrial purposes, and to this extent 
would in some measure tend to relieve unemployment. 
It is admitted that any or all of these schemes might 
result in a temporary loss of revenue to the Treasury. 
While, however, some concessional treatment to enable 
the tax burden on industry to be adjusted (in order to 
foster the re-equipment and overhaul of the machinery 
of industry) is necessary now, the financial benefits accru- 
ing from the adoption of these proposals would be re- 
flected in the taxable profits of future years, and would 
amply reward a Chancellor of the Exchequer who had 
the vision to apply the accumulated results of experience, 
instead of adopting the policy of raising revenue by 
** raiding ’? non-recurring funds—a_ policy the precedent 
for which was established by a former Administration. 
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We refer to the financially unsound provision (Section 8) 
whereby the income-tax to be collected in the present 
fiscal year will be augmented at the expense of the tax- 
payer and the future. 


In conclusion, we must deplore the failure to appreciate 
the gravity of the financial situation and the appalling 
state of the Unemployment Fund and its administration. 
While unemployment insurance was not intended to be a 
serious drain on the national finances, the present posi- 
tion of the Fund can be remedied only by a drastic in- 
crease in the rate of contribution, or, as is the more likely, 
bv the ultimate increase in direct taxation to liquidate 
the deficiency. A perusal of the Report of the Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure (the ‘‘ Economy Com- 
mittee ’’ appointed to make recommendations to the 
Chancellor on possible reductions) shows how futile is the 
present policy of budgetting only for the immediate re- 
quirements without regard to future commitments. 
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THE NEWS 
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A Dividend of 5 P.Ct., free of income-tax, has been 
declared at the annual general meeting of Cardenden Gas 
Company, Ltd., after setting aside various sums for de- 
preciation, reserve, and redemption of debenture funds. 
The report for the year shows most satisfactory results, 
and the works have been maintained in excellent condition. 


The Half-Yearly Report of the Fleetwood Gas Com- 
pany shows that £591 was spent under the heading of 
capital account. The profit was £2347, r duced by de- 
benture and temporary loan interest to £1675. The Direc- 
tors recommend that this sum, with £49 brought forward, 
should be allocated as follows: 6 p.ct. dividend on prefer- 
ence stock, 7 p.ct. dividend on ordinary stock, and £75 
carried forward. 


The Annual Report of the Directors of the Cupar Gas 
Company, Ltd., shows that the amount at credit of profit 
and loss account is £2057. From that sum the Directors 
recommend preference dividends on the £10 and £8 shares 
of 5 p.ct., tax free, and 8? p.ct., tax free, on the ordinary 
stock. The sum of £400 is set apart to capital for de- 
preciation, and £364 is carried forward. The Directors 
recommend that the price of gas be reduced by 1d. per 
1000 c.ft. ‘ 


The Hull City Engineer has submitted letters from the 
British Gas Light Company asking to be allowed to demon- 
strate improved lighting in two typical streets at their own 
cost. He also submitted letters from the East Hull Gas 
Company stating that they were prepared to install trial 
lighting for approval. It was decided that in the case of 
the British Gas Light Company, Wright Street and Welling- 
ton Lane be used, and in the case of the East Hull Gas 
Company, Balfour Street be used. 


The Cullompton Council accepted the tender of the 
Devon Gas Association for street lighting on a three years’ 
basis. The tender was £2 4s. per lamp, all of two hundred 
candle-power, per season, the Company undertaking all 
maintenance costs and the erection of two additional stan- 
dards. The Culm Valley Electricity Company sent in a 
tender of £2 8s. 6d. per lamp of seventy-five watts, equiva- 
lent to eighty-five candle-power, and £3 4s. per lamp of one 
hundred and fifty watts, equivalent to one hundred and 
ninety-five candle-power. 


A Reduction in the Price of Gas was intimated by Mr. 
John M. Orr, Chairman of the Saltcoats Gas Company, at 
the annual general meeting of the shareholders recently. 
The reduction is to be from 4s. 7d. to 4s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft., 
as from the survey in September next. The revenue for 
the year was reported to be £15,910, and the expenditure 
£13,003, showing a profit of £2906. A dividend of 8 p.ct., 
free of tax, was declared, and a sum of £1500 set aside 
to a special depreciation reserve account in connection with 
the recent installation of a new vertical retort plant. 


PERSONAL 


At the last meeting of the Dundee Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee it was unanimously decided, on the recommendation 
of Mr. John Wilson, the New Manager, to appoint Mr. 
JAMES Dickson, the former Manager, as Assistant Manager 
of the Gas-Works, at a salary of £500. This was the first 
meeting of the Committee that Mr. Wilson had attended 
since his appointment, and he was given a hearty welcome 
by the members of the Committee. 

Mr. Ronatp D. Ketttor, Assistant Manager of the 
Greenock Corporation Gas Department, has been honoured 
by his colleagues on the occasion of his forthcoming 
marriage. At a meeting of the Social Club of the Gas 
Department, Mr. Alex. Philip, on behalf of the members, 
presented Mr. Keillor with a suitcase, and wished him every 
success. At the Inchgreen Gas-Works Mr. Keillor was the 
recipient of a wireless set from the employees. 

The engagement is announced between John Frederick, 
elder son of Mr. and Mrs. J. West, of Wilmslow, 
Cheshire, and Elsie Doris, elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
T. Hardie, of Menteith, West Heath Avenue, N.W. 11. 
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The Tipton Gas Committee are considering a scheme 
whereby all houses in the town may be supplied with gas. 

The Report of the Wellingborough Gas Company 
states that an interim dividend of £4206 ‘was paid in 
March, and after providing for interest and other charges 
there remains a balance of £9564. The Directors recom- 
mend that dividends at the same rate as before (73 p.ct. 
on the “ original ”’ and 6 p.ct. on the ‘‘ additional ”’ shares, 
less income-tax) be declared for the past half-year. 

Chiswick in Semi-Darkness.—During the great storm 
on Wednesday last, causing the flooding of cables, the 
electric supply at Chiswick failed, and the whole of the dis- 
trict where electric lighting was in use, including the head- 
quarters of the London General Omnibus Company, was 
in darkness. The gloom was only relieved by the lights of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company’s consumers. 

At the Recent Final Examination held by the Char- 
tered Institute of Patent Agents, Mr. Bertram Thomas 
King (younger son of Mr. B. T. King. the well-known 
Patent agent) was successful. Mr. B. T. King (Senr.), 
Managing Director of Kings Patent Agency, Ltd., 146, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4, has been actively 
engaged in the professional work of patenting inventions 
and registration of trade marks for over 45 years. 


_ 





Gas Company’s Success at Hospital Carnival. 


Three cars, one of which was a First Prize Winner, 
were entered by the Wandsworth and District Gas Com- 
pany (Sutton Area) in the Sutton Hospital Carnival last 
month. 

One exhibit, with a humorous theme, attracted much 
comment and evoked admiration. It was a bright display, 
consisting of a bathroom scene mounted on a lorry. Two 
policemen gracefully reclining in the bath caused people 
to wonder what had become of the Force, until the appro- 
priate slogan made it clear—‘‘ A hot bath for two 
‘ coppers,’ ’’’ by using a gas geyser. 

The second exhibit, which secured the First Prize in the 
Novelty Class, was a baby car decorated and transformed 
into a huge perambulator. A baby of massive propor- 
tions (Mr. J. Davis, the District Superintendent) sat in 
the front, while ‘‘ mother ’’ (Mr. F. Ingham, the Chief 
Inspector), a heavily moustached ‘‘ matron ’”’ of mature 
years, stood on a wheeled platform at the rear and pushed, 
or appeared to push, her charge. 

A tableau presented by the Sutton Gas-Works Social 
Club was the subject of the Company’s third exhibit,.and 
clearly portrayed the various activities of the Club, from 
cricket and football to table tennis and darts. Members 
of the Club, appropriately clad, represented the different 
pastimes, 
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THE NEWS—continued. 


New Industry at Darlington. 


Gas Meter Works Opened by the Mayor. 


The Mayor of Darlington (Councillor J. D. Hinks) turned 
the switch to start the machinery at the Rise Carr Gas 
Meter Works, Darlington, on July 24. The works were 
opened for repairing gas meters last September, but now 
the work of making new meters will begin. 

While a number of firms with headquarters elsewhere 
have branches in the North-East, it is believed that this is 
the first meter-making firm to have its inception in the 
area. 

The owner, Mr. D. Robertson, went to Darlington thirty 
years ago from Scotland at the time when Alderman Barron 
was Chairman of the Darlington Gas Committee and Mr. 
F. P. Tarratt was the Engineer. 


New Power PLiant. 


The work of making the meters will be carried out on a 
new power plant by a staff of specially trained men, under 
Mr. F. Hudson, Works Manager. Some 20 different 
machines are used in the making of about 80 different parts 
which go to the make-up of a gas meter. One of the 
largest machines is the electrically-driven power press for 
stamping out the tin cases, and another important machine 
is that which cuts wheels for the indexes and slot adjust- 
ments. The completed meters are passed on to the Testing 
Department, where they are tested under the Board of 
Trade regulations. 

After the Mayor had started the machinery, Mr. A. E. 
Ruffhead, Engineer and Manager to the Darlington Gas 
Department, stamped out the case for the first meter to be 
made at the works. This meter is one of a number to be 
a to the Darlington Corporation. 

he Mayor congratulated Mr. Robertson for having suffi- 
cient optimism to start this new industry in the anticipation 
of an improvement in business, and wished him every 
success. 

Mr. A. E. Ruffhead also commented on the optimism of 
Mr. Robertson, and handed to Mr. Robertson, on behalf of 
the npn Corporation, an order for the first dozen 
meters made. 


<i 
_— 





Co-Partnership Meeting at Aldershot. 


Satisfactory State of Affairs Reported by Mr. R. W. 
Edwards. 


The Annual Meetings of the Mid-Southern District Utility 
[late Aldershot] Company’s Co-Partnership and Hospital 
and Benevolent Schemes were held together at the Com- 
pany’s sports ground on Aug. 5, under the Presidency of 
Mr. R. W. Edwards, J.P., C.C., Chairman of the respective 
schemes. 

In presenting the report and accounts of the respective 
schemes, Mr. Edwards said: There can be no saher 
someee for present industrial ills than the policy of giving 
capitalist and worker, shareholder and employee, a com- 


mon interest in the business after the manner of co-partner-. 


ship. Certain it is, at all events, that the most successful 
and progressive businesses and industries to-day are those 
which have adopted that principle and policy in one form 
or another. 

So far as gas companies are concerned we find ourselves 
in good company. Statistics recently published show that 
there were 59 undertakings at the end of 1930 in which 
schemes of co-partnership were operating, and the aggre- 
gate capital involved was over 844 million pounds. Since 
the inception of their respective schemes, these undertak- 
ings (covering over 44,000 workers) have distributed nearly 
44 million pounds in benefits. Small wonder that the In- 
dustry bears an enviable reputation for freedom from 
strikes and other crises! _ 

The younger sister of the Gas Industry—electricity—is 
taking a leaf out of her book, with equally satisfactory 
results, and fresh schemes are being started year by year. 


Hicuest Bonus Ever Pain. 


Turning now to our own report for the year ended 
June 30 last, you will see that we continue to break records. 
The amount of bonus for the year is the highest ever paid, 
and I am glad to see, also, that the sums paid in by ¢o- 

artners to savings account exceed all previous totals. 

hat speaks well for the thrift of our people, and inci- 
dentally shows their appreciation of the action of the 
Directors in fixing a minimum rate of interest on such 
deposits of 5 p.ct. 

During the year we have added to our Electricity De- 
partment other undertakings, and are pleased to welcome 
the employees there into our scheme. We shall adopt the 
same measures with other undertakings taken over. The 
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Hospital and Benevolent F und continues its great work, 
and is equally prepared to welcome newcomers from our 
added districts. ; ; 

We have been almost immune this year from the inroads 
upon our funds which have characterized some of the re- 
cent years in respect of grants for the relief of special cases, 
and we may congratulate ourselves, I think, as well as our 
members, upon a cleaner bill of health. Reduced expendi- 
ture, under this head, does not, however, in any sense 
mean that the Committee have been any less considerate 
or generous in meeting the needs of every case of distress 
which has been brought to their notice, and I cannot but 
feel that our workpeople must derive an enormous amount 
of satisfaction and security from the knowledge that if per- 
chance sickness or ill-fortune should overtake them or their 
dependents there is a kindly measure of relief always forth- 
coming to ease their misfortunes and to give them peace 
of mind, which is perhaps a more potent medicine than any 
physician can prescribe. ; 

Once again we make our very cordial and grateful ac- 
knowledgments to the various hospitals and convalescent 
homes to which we have the privilege of sending our ailing 
members, and also to the nursing associations for those 
attentions, so willingly given, in cases which are less severe 
but might yet develop seriously without the welcome 
ministrations of their district nurses. _ 

The Sports Club continues to furnish well-appreciated 
recreation for our members. 


-— 
——_— 





Notes from Scotland. 


A Dividend of 6 P.Ct., free of income-tax, was de- 
clared at the annual general meeting of Elie and Earlsferry 
Gas Company. 

At the Annual Meeting of Hawick Gas Light Com- 
pany last week, the accounts for the year showed a profit of 
£1547, making, with £4998 brought forward, a credit 
balance of £6545. A dividend of 5 p.ct. was declared, 
carrying forward £4970. The price of gas is 4s. per 1000 
c.ft. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Annan Gas Company 


the report of the Directors showed that the total revenue © 


for the year was £10,637, and the expenditure £9494, 
leaving a surplus of £1143. A dividend of 7 p.ct., free of 
income-tax, was declared. 


Extension of C.W.G. Plant at Dundee. 


The Dundee Gas Committee at a recent meeting had be- 
fore them the proposed extension of the carburetted water 
gas plant, which had already been approved by the Gas and 
Treasurers’ Committees, but which the Corporation decided 
should be held over until Mr. Wilson (the new Gas 
Manager) had taken office and considered the proposal. 
The Convener (Mr. A. A. Leslie) said Mr. Wilson had now 
done so, and thoroughly approved of everything proposed. 

The offer made by Messrs. Humphreys & Glasgow, Ltd., 
makers of the present carburetted water gas plant, and 
which totals in all £3595—£3075 for the offer itself, and £520 
for the electric motor blower which would act as a standby 
to the present steam turbine blowing plant—was unani- 
mously accepted by he Committee. Hk 

£405 is the estimate for the Department’s additional por- 
tion of the work for foundations, piping, &c. 
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Forthcoming Engagements. 


[Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to 
assist in making this diary of events as complete and 
useful as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all 
meetings.]| 

Sept. 10.-NortH British ASSOCIATION OF Gas MANAGERS. 
—Annual Meeting in Rothesay. 

Sept. 16.—Brirish CommerctaL Gas AssociaTion.—Meet- 
ing of General Committee at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, 
S.W. 1. 

Sept. 17.—Socrery or British Gas INpustries.—Council 
meeting in the afternoon. 

Sept, 17.—Waxtes aND MONMOUTHSHIRE ASSOCIATION.—Meet- 
ing at Porthcawl. 

Sept. 28-30.—British Commercial Gas ASSOCIATION.— 
Annual Conference at Exeter. 

Oct. 9.—NorTH OF ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 

Oct. 14.—Kastrern Countries Gas ManaGErRS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Autumn Meeting in London. 

Oct. 27-28.—InsTITUTION oF Gas ENGINEERS.—Autumnal 
Research Meeting. 
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EDUCATION . «3s . 
FOR SALESMANSHIP 


THE MEANING OF SALESMANSHIP. 


We have already said in our First Interim Report that 
we interpret the term ‘‘ salesmanship,’’ as Lord Eustace 
Percy asked us to do, ‘‘ in the widest sense,’’ and we have 
taken education for salesmanship to be tantamount to 
education for commerce on its creative, organizing, and 
executive sides. We believe the course we have adopted 
to be in accordance with your wishes. 

Fears were expressed in some quarters that the inquiry 
might be limited to salesmanship in the narrower sense of 
the work of the retail tradesman and his assistants and of 
the commercial traveller; and that even if the Committee 
adopted a broader view, the use of the word might be mis- 
leading. We appreciate the point of this criticism, but the 
explicit statement as to our position, which we reiterate 
here, can hardly leave any room for misunderstanding. 
Moreover, we think that the use of the word ‘‘ salesman- 
ship ’’ in the title of the inquiry has had the positive 
advantage that it has emphasized, at a time when such 
emphasis is very necessary, the basic truth that obtaining 
and retaining a market for goods and services (which is 
what salesmanship in its widest sense means) is of the very 
essence of industry as well as of commerce.* 

Factories and workshops, warehouses, and showrooms, 
and all personnel engaged in and about them, exist for the 
ultimate purpose of producing or distributing goods and 
services for sale. Such production is obviously in vain 
unless these goods and services can be marketed with profit 
to the producer and satisfaction to the customer. The 
entire organization of every business, from the directors’ 
board room to the packer’s counter and the delivery van, 
exists to serve that one end, and must be directed con- 
sciously and constantly towards it if the business is to 
prosper. 

In- dealing with the problem of education for salesman- 
ship, we have, therefore, decided to consider education for : 

Direction—that is, the formulation of policy on 
sound principles and the control of administration; 

Administration—that is, the organization, manage- 
ment, and supervision of the activities into which the 
policy is translated; and finally 

Execution—that is, the concrete expression of policy 
in sales and sefvice. 


Broadly speaking, the first of the above groups corre- 
sponds to the directors, proprietors, and head managers; 
the second to departmental heads and other senior em- 
ployees; and the third to salesmen and saleswoment, 
whether indoor or outdoor, and whether stationed at home 
or Overseas. 





Education for Business Life. 


Our inquiry, then, obviously covers the whole field of 
education for business life, apart from that of those en- 
gaged on clerical work. In that connection, however, it 
may be pointed out that not a little of commercial success 
depends on the efficiency of the office staff; on their under- 
standing of the basic principle of commerce that every 
business exists for the service of the customer; and on their 
realizing that the customer can be caused much trouble 
and annoyance, and his custom can be jeopardized or com- 
pletely lost, through ignorance, inaccuracy, inattention, 
ineptitude, or lack of tact and courtesy on the part of the 
office staff—which includes not only the senior officers, but 
the door porter, the office boy, the inquiry clerk, and the 
telephone operator. 

The future commercial prosperity of this country de- 
pends in no insignificant measure upon the extent to which 
the need for adequate and efficient education and training, 
not only of the leaders and the actual selling staff, but of 
aa ranks engaged in commerce, is realized and provided 
or... 

We think, therefore, that it is both desirable and con- 
venient to include in the scope of the report the entire 





* The term ‘‘ merchandizing ’’ might perhaps have been used to express 
what was meant by ‘salesmanship in the widest sense; '’ and might be 
adopted when the importance of the subject has been so widely recognized 
that a change in nomenclature would nét bé dangerous. Méariwhilé, the 
Sense in which the term ‘‘ salesmariship’’ is used throughout this report 
will, we hope, be clearly understood. 


+ Throughout this report it is to be understood that ‘‘ salesman "’ is used 
to include both sexes. Women are well suited to the work of selling and 
are included implicitly in the general term ‘‘ salesman."’ 
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Extracts from the Final Report of the Government 
Committee on Education for Salesmanship, of which 

, Sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E., was Chairman. 
(The report 
Stationery Office, price 1s. 6d. net) 


can be obtained from H.M. 


personnel of commerce, and shall, accordingly, refer where 
necessary to the particular problems and needs of the 
clerical staff, including the training required in the office 
arts. 

Certain services, of which perhaps the most important 
are banking, insurance, transport, and auditing, are essen- 
tial to commerce, but do not, strictly speaking, form part 
of it. Many of our conclusions will apply to recruitment 
and training for these professions, but we shall not attempt 
to discuss the questions which are peculiar to them. This 
is the less necessary because in each case there is a pro- 
fessional institution which concerns itself with the standard 
of entry to the profession and the attainments to be looked 
for from recruits. 


GENERAL PROPOSITIONS. 


There are certain first principles which we adopt, and 
which it would, frankly, be waste of time to argue with 
those who do not. 

In the first place, we postulate the possibility of educa- 
tion, if intelligently planned and given, both before and 
after entry into employment, contributing to the efficiency 
of commerce. There are perhaps few who would formally 
deny this proposition, but many of our countrymen are still 
fundamentally sceptical as to the practical value of educa- 
tion. To take one example, this scepticism may give rise 
to the remark that the salesman is ‘‘ born and not made,”’ 
with the implication that education is something of a super- 
fluity where commerce is concerned. 


A Dangerous Half-Truth. 


Such a statement is, we believe, a very dangerous half- 
truth. It is perfectly true that without certain qualities 
and aptitudes no one will succeed in business; yet many 
even of these are not necessarily innate, but can be ac- 
quired by the child and the adolescent at home and at 
school. Moreover, innate qualities and aptitudes can with 
marked advantage be developed and directed rightly by 
education and training, and this is not less true of the 
salesman than of others. Apart from that, however, it 
must be clear to any intelligent observer that there are 
many attainments which can only be gained by education 
in some form. A simple example is provided by the ques- 
tion of knowledge of foreign languages: personality is be- 
yond question invaluable, but in overseas trade it may be 
wasted if it cannot be communicated through the spoken 
word to a foreign customer. 

It is often said that not only the first-class salesman but 
also the first-class business administrator—the man of 
genius in commerce, like the man of genius in every walk 
of life—is to a large extent ‘‘ born and not made.”’ Great 
leaders it is true have risen and always will rise to the top 
by force of character, ability, and energy—in short, of 
genius. But few if any exist whose natural gifts cannot be 
more completely developed and more nearly perfected, or 
whose acuteness of perception cannot be sharpened and 
their width of outlook increased by education and training 
as well as by experience. We must therefore ignore the 
suggestion that education is unnecessary for qualifying 
men for promotion in commerce—that it cannot help to 
perfect “‘ born ’’ business pioneers and leaders, as well as 
‘born ’’ salesmen. Moreover, we must realize that, any- 
how, there are not enough men of genius—not enough 
** born ”’? salesmen—to meet the requirements of modern 
business life. We must depend for the most part on the 
average man; and it is important that we should not allow 
the brilliance of the naturally gifted salesman to blind us 
to the fact that the total volume of business secured by 
brilliant salesmen is but a small part of the whole. 


Competitive Conditions demand Employment of Skilled 
Personnel. 


If our first proposition is granted, as it would be by the 
overwhelming majority of our witnesses, the second follows 
almost necessarily—namely, that those engaged in com- 
merce must have the best possible education and training. 
The country’s prosperity depends immediately upon the 
effective sale of goods, and the standard of anv country’s 
marketing is determined by the men and women engaged 
upon it. Conditions in the world of commerce become 
more intensively competitive every year. Our progress, 
indeed our survival, as an industrial nation depends on the 
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employment in the direction, management, and operation 
of our commercial and industrial enterprise of first-class 
personnel soundly educated for the scientific as well as the 
vigorous conduct of business. 

Our first Interim Report made it clear that, for the 
overseas markets, which are of such vital importance, an 
increase in both the number and the quality of our com 
mercial representatives, whether Lage tae or salesmen, is 
urgently necessary. Our evidence has further proved that 
the comple mentary need is becoming more and more widely 
recognized—namely, that of better educated, better 
trained staff for the home direction, administration, and 
general operation of business, to enable us to maintain and 
improve our commercial and industrial status. Unless 
that need be recognized and suitable action be taken, our 
trade will pass in growing measure to those who attach 
full value to the well educated and trained man in prefer- 
ence to the ill educated and untrained. 

We approach the problem therefore as one of examining 
the whole of our educational system in relation to the pro- 
duction of men and women having the qualifications of 
character, intelligence, wisdom, knowledge, and ability that 
will fit them for the various ranks of our commercial army. 

This proposition is without prejudice to such questions 
as the relation of general to specialized education, and of 
the knowledge gained in the school to experience gained in 
the business, questions into which the problem divides itself 
and which will have to be discussed later. 


A Complex Problem. 


This is a convenient place at which to point out that the 
problem of Education for Sale ‘smanship in its broadest 
aspects, as well as in the more narrow, is a complex one, 
the study of which includes consideration of : 


(a) General Education for the development in the 
student of activity of thought, receptivity to ideas, 
and the capacity to speak and write correctly and 
acceptably in his own language and in one or more 
other languages; as well as for providing him with the 
essential foundations of knowledge of the world in 
which he lives and will be called upon to work. 

(b) Special Education and Training for Commerce.— 
(1) General—-for imparting knowledge of business 
principles, organization, and methods in general; (2) 
Particular—(a) for imparting knowledge of the trade 
in which the employee is engaged, or for which the 
student is being educated, and of the commodity with 
which he is eoncerned; and (db). for training the em- 
ployee in the “ science and art ’’ of dealing with the 
individual customer—including the handling of corre 
spondence, complaints and disputes, as well as the 
actual obtaining of orders. 


For the employer, therefore, the problem is one, first, of 
finding the recruits for the various branches of his com- 
mercial operations who have received (a) the most suitable 
general education, and (b) such degree of general instruc- 
tion in commerce as he thinks desirable before they enter 
his employment; second, of seeing that his employees re 
ceive such further general instruction in commerce and 
such particular education in his own trade as will best fit 
them for service in that trade and their advancement in 
life; and, third, of providing them with training that will 
make them as efficient links between himself and his cus- 
tomers as their personalities and abilities permit them. 

For the educationist, the problem is how best to co- 
operate with the employer in securing these results with 
simultaneous advantage to the general culture of the in- 
dividual student. 

Our report is directed to the consideration of those pro- 
blems from both standpoints. 

Before proceeding to that consideration, however, we 
want to express very strongly the view that a fundamental 
weakness in our national life to-day which is the source of 
much of the shortcomings in ** salesmanship ”’ to which we 
drew attention in our First Interim Re ‘port, consists in our 
failure as a great industrial nation to realize the import- 
ance of employing fully as high a type of personnel for 
dealing with the problems of marketing as we are prepared 
to employ for dealing with the problems of production. 
When the instances that have come to our knowledge of 
bad salesmanship at home and abroad are carefully 
analyzed, the root cause of them is often found in a lack of 
appreciation of the importance of sound selling principles, 
policy, and practice by the heads of the business. The 
best brains in too many firms are too exclusively concen- 
trated on the problems of production—problems which are 
as fascinating as they are important, and ever- present to 
the eye and ear as well as to the mind of the management 
—-while the problems of marketing, which are of the very 
first importance and ought largely to govern the policy of 
production, unfortunately, often receive either scant con- 
sideration by the heads of the business or are relegated 
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entirely to subordinates, because they are less concrete 
than the problem of production and impress themselves 
less obviously on the senses of the management. 

The remedy for this serious state of affairs is the recruit- 
ment on the commercial side of every industry of young 
men of the very best general education who display and 
have had developed in them during their education the 
qualities of enterprise, initiative, adventure, courage, judg- 
ment, and leadership which best fit them for the organiza- 
tion and conduct of progressive selling polic y and prac tice, 

Unless and until what may be called the ** heroic ”’ view 
of commerce as a national service of a high order is ab- 
sorbed and taught in our schools, we shall not secure our 
place among the leaders of commerce in the competition 
for world markets. 

We desire to stress this fundamental point at the very 
outset of our consideration of the whole problem of Educa- 
tion for Salesmanship. 

We may next mention another subject which, though 
less in the nature of a first principle, has influenced radi- 
cally our approach to the problem. 

At a number of points in this report we shall have to 
refer to the defective knowledge possessed by employers of 
what is at present being done and of what might be done 
in the schools; and of the sources upon which — 
can already draw for the recruitment of commercial a 
well as technical staffs. 

Although we, as business men, cannot speak with the 
same certainty as to the knowledge possessed by teachers 
and educational administrators of the changing structure 
of industry and commerce, we are of opinion that it is often 
defective. However that may be, contact between in- 
dustry and commerce must be secured and strengthened. 
Progress can only be made if each of the two parties con- 
cerned is fully informed of the functions performed and the 
general organization adopted by the other. 

Our report is directed to this end, as well as to the 
consideration of questions affecting school organization 
and programmes. 

Our survey of the present system will serve moreover 
the purpose of a basis from which to start consideration of 
proposals for such steps as may be found desirable in order 
to make it better serve the needs of commerce and industry 
without becoming any less truly educational. 


PREJUDICES AGAINST COMMERCE. 


Evidence from many directions points to the rapid de- 
cline of prejudice against commerce as a career on the part 
of teachers, parents, and pupils alike. There is a growing 
appreciation of the fact that commerce is not merely a 
profitable but a worthy and interesting career, in which 
the best type of man and woman, inspired by the highest 
ideals of service, can find full scope for the development 
and use of both character and ability. 

We believe, indeed, that there is, further, a growing 
realization of the pressing need, to which we have already 
referred, for this country to have i in the ranks of its com- 
mercial army a greater proportion than hitherto of the 
pick of the nation’s manhood, of those who have the quali- 
ties of character, as well as the abilities, necessary to the 
conduct of business in a world that becomes more highly 
organized and competitive every day. 

In particular, we can state with confidence that the staffs 
of secondary and public schools, as well as the university 
authorities, are fast shedding the prejudice against a busi- 
ness career which was at one time very prevalent. This 
process will be expedited if commerce and education enter 
into closer relations and come to a better understanding of 
each others’ interests and aims. 

It may, indeed, be said that the problem to-day is rather 
to persuade employers that it will be to their advantage to 
employ such men and women, to train thoroughly such 
already well-prepared human material, and, last, but far 
from least, to pay them all that they are worth. 

Finally, we assume that, taking the commerce of the 


‘ eountry as a whole, whatever the variations in the organ- 


ization of individual firms, there will be no bar to prevent 
the highest positions being filled in part by promotion 
through various grades from the lowest. This practice, in- 
volving the principle of ‘‘ vertical mobility,’’ is character- 
istic of English business and has many obvious merits. 
We also assume, however, that recruitment direct to higher 
ranks from secondary schools and universities will -con- 
tinue; indeed it is probable, and we certainly hope, that it 
will increase. The combination of such recruitment with 
“vertical mobility ” conditions most of the educational 
questions which we have to consider, and itself presents 
problems of no little complexity and delicacy. These can 
be overcome if the principle of recruitment and promotion 
entirely upon merit is adhered to without exception. 


[The main conclusions and recommendations will be 
given in our issue next week.—Eb., ‘* G.J.’ 
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The Provisions of the Finance 


Act, 1931 - 


In our Editorial Columns to-day we comment on the 
salient features of this annual Statute which received the 
Royal Assent on July 31. The following summary will 
serve to direct attention to the amendments made to the 
Income Tax Acts, 1918-30. : 


Part I.—CustomMs AND EXxXcIseE. 


The rate of customs duty payable, as from April 28, 
1931, on hydrocarbon oils is increased to 6d. per gallon 
(section 1). As has been pointed out in the “‘ JouRNAL ”’ 
by “ J. H. B.,’’ May 6, 1981, p. 343), this increased duty on 
petrol amounts to a preferential tariff in favour of benzole 
to the extent of 2d. per gallon. 

A mechanically-propelled vehicle which is ‘‘ to a sub- 
stantial extent ’’ used for the conveyance of goods, and is 
also used for the conveyance, without charge, of em- 
ployees, is not to be taxed a higher rate of duty (under 
section 14 of the Finance Act, 1922) solely by reason of 
being so used (section 2), while section 13 of the Finance 
Act, 1928, is amended in order to give relief in the interpre- 
tation of the licence duty payable in respect of motor 
vehicles having a trailer (section 3). The Chancellor, in his 
budget speech, announced his intention to reduce the annual 
tax chargeable on motor bicycles of a low cylinder capacity 
—to encourage the manufacture in this country of a new 
type now being rapidly developed on the Continent; and 
this has been given effect to in the Finance Act (section 4). 


Part II.—Income-Tax. 


The standard rate of income-tax for the fiscal year end- 
ing April 5, 1932, is continued at 4s. 6d. (four shillings and 
sixpence) in the £, and the provisions with regard to in- 
come-tax which were in force for the year 1930-31, are re- 
enacted for the current year (section 5). 

The recent case of Hamilton v. Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue (1931; 10, A.T.C.1) upheld the long-established 
practice under which a company deducts income-tax from 
the full amount of dividend paid out of profits of a revenue 
nature (irrespective of the amount on which the Company 
has been assessed to tax for that particular period), and 
whereby the full amount of such dividend is regarded as 
income of the recipient for all purposes—i.e., income-tax 
and surtax. As some doubt had been expressed as to the 
legal position in circumstances slightly different from the 
Hamilton case (in which the Court of Appeal have dis- 
allowed the appeal of the taxpayer), provision is made 
to clarify the position regarding the construction of Rule 
20 of the General Rules applicable to all Schedules of the 
Income-Tax Act, 1918. It is now enacted that the deduc- 
tion of the appropriate tax from any dividend in accordance 
with Rule 20 shall, whether before or after the commence- 
ment of the 1931 Act, be computed as if the provisions of 
the Income-Tax Acts actually require the calculation to 
be made for the year corresponding to the period of the 
dividend—instead of by reference to the profits and gains 
of the preceding year (section 7). This construction of 
Rule 20 is expressly excluded in the case of preference 
dividends to which section 12 of the Finance Act, 1930— 
i.e., dividends paid by a company liable to Dominion in- 
come-tax—applies. (Proviso to section 7 (2).) This section 
is retrospective in its effect and will prevent the Hamilton 
case being taken to the House of Lords. The war-time 
concession conferred by the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1915, 
whereby tax under Schedules B, D, and E (i.e., excluding 
income from lands and certain Government securities 
under Schedules A and C) was made payable in two equal 
instalments on Jan. 1 and July 1 in each year has been 
withdrawn, and such tax will in future be due as to three- 
quarters of the total tax on Jan. 1 and one-fourth on 
July 1 (section 8). Companies will not be affected by this 
amendment, as the full tax is payable in one amount on 
or before Jan. 1 in each year. The concession as regards 
Schedule A tax was withdrawn by the Finance Act, 1927; 
and tax under this Schedule has since been due on Jan. 1 
in one sum. 

Part III.—Lanp VaLue Tax. 


A Land Valuation Bill was introduced in 1930, but was 
not proceeded with by reason of pressure of Parliamentary 
business. The present Finance Act provides only for the 
necessary preliminary step of valuation; the actual taxa- 
tion of land values will not come into force until the year 
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Summarized as they affect 


our readers 


1933-34 and subsequent years. The rate is one penny in the 
£ based on the land value of every “ land unit ”’ (section 
10), but it is to be noted that no maximum rate is speci- 
fied and accordingly there is no guarantee that this addi- 
tional source of income will not, at some later date, be 
made to yield a sum greater than the £40,000,000 per 
annum at present contemplated. 

The provisions for the valuation of every “ land unit ”’ 
are necessarily complicated (sections 11-13 and First 
Schedule to the Act) and right of objection and appeal 
is most essential. No less than 9 sub-sections endeavour 
to set out the manner of exercising this right (section 14). 
The amendment and keeping of registers is provided for 
(section 15), and the method of assessment, recovery, and 
recoupment is specified (sections 17-23). To gas under- 
takings the most important provision is the exemption 
from the tax of a ‘‘ land unit not subject to a lease granted 
for a term exceeding fifty years ’’ which “‘ is owned by a 
body of persons authorized by any Special Act, or Order 
having the force of an Act, to construct, erect, or carry 
on as its principal business any railway ... gas... or 
other public undertaking ” (section 24 (1) (d)). It will 
be noted that this exemption is restricted to (i) statutory 
undertakings, and (ii) undertakings where the manufac- 
ture and distribution of gas is the principal business. No 
reason is offered for differentiating between statutory and 
non-statutory companies. 

Power is given to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
to require and obtain information regarding the owner- 
ship, rent, landlord, and charges upon the land, and they 
have the power to authorize a person to “‘ enter on and 
inspect at all reasonable times ’’ any land for the purpose 
of the Land Values tax (section 27). Instruments by 
means of which a transfer of land is effected, or a lease 
granted, must be produced to the Commissioners (section 
28 and Second Schedule) under a penalty not exceeding £10 
for non-compliance. The expenses incurred by the Com- 
missioners in carrying out the valuation of land under the 
Act is to be defrayed from moneys provided by Parliament 
(section 34). This Part of the Act is vite Bt om (with 
modifications set out in section 35) to Scotland, except that 
there is no right to appeal to the High Court. In England 
and Wales a single judge of the High Court is to be 
nominated by the Lord Chancellor and either party shall 
have the right of appeal from the decision of a County 
Court direct to the Court of Appeal (section 30 (3) ). 


Part IV.—MIscELLANEOUS AND GENERAL. 


The Treasury is empowered to raise a loan—for the pur- 
pose of assisting the Road Fund to meet the cost of road 
schemes undertaken for the relief of unemployment—not 
exceeding in the aggregate £9,000,000 (section 36). 

The transfer to the Commissioners of the power to ap- 
point Collectors of Taxes (section 37) has met with much 
criticism, and the decision to take the appointment out 
of the hands of the Local Commissioners of Income-Tax 
has been the means of removing the “‘ buffer ’’ between the 
taxpayer and Somerset House. On the ground that the 
proposed transfer was recommended by the Royal Com- 
mission on the Income-Tax in 1920, as a method of ensur- 
ing centralized collection of income-tax under the various 
schedules, the section has been agreed to, but accountants 
and many bodies of Commissioners of Taxes have opposed 
the transfer, while many Collectors of Taxes are sceptical 
as to the advantages offered them in exchange for becom- 
ing part of the Government machine. It is the general 
view that the taxpayer stands to lose by this change. 

Section 47 of the Finance Act, 1930, is repealed, and 
thus additions to the new Sinking Fund which was created 
as a result of the last Finance Act are temporarily sus- 
pended (section 38) in order to assist the Chancellor in 
meeting the deficit on the National Accounts. Similarly 
the obligation imposed by Mr. Snowden last year (Finance 
Act, 1930, section 48) on all successive Chancellors of pro- 
viding in the event of a deficit in any year for the redemp- 
tion in the following year of a corresponding amount of 
debt, has been rendered non-effective in respect of the 
deficit on the National Accounts for the 12 months ended 
March 81, 1931 (section 39). : 

The currency of War and National Savings Certificates 
may be extended by the Treasury up to a period not later 
than March 31, 1940 (section 43). 
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WOLA: GAS-WORKS, 


WARSAW - - - 


INTRODUCTION BY DrIRECTOR SWIERCZEWSKI. 
LABRIDGED.] 

The manufacture and supply of gas at Warsaw, which 
was formerly in the hands of a concessionaire, passed into 
the hands of the municipality as a result of the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1925. Manufacture was carried on in two 
works, one in Ludna Street, which dated from 1856, and 
one in Dworska Street (the Wola Works), which was put 
into operation in 1888. In 1923 a Directorate was ap- 
pointed to control the Gas Department, and they im- 
mediately proceeded to study the situation and draft a 
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A description of the reconstructed Wola Gas. 

Works of the Warsaw Gas Department, 

from a brochure issued on the occasion of 

the Annual Conference of the Polish Gas 
and Water Association 


[See the “ JOURNAL” for May 20, p. 484] 


Item (c) gave rise to a lengthy study and inquiry into the 
several systems of carbonization available. Offers were 
invited for plants of the latest type, with a daily capacity 
of 120,000 cub.m. (4,200,000 c.ft.), and including ten years’ 
guarantees of maintenance and costs of production. Fin- 
ally, the tender of West’s Gas Improvement Company, 
Manchester, was accepted for an installation of their 
Glover-West vertical retorts. This installation includes 
handling machinery for coal and coke, and was put into 
operation in April, 1930. The greater part of the materials 
and labour was supplied from Polish sources on the basis 
of plans drawn up jointly by Messrs. West and the Gas 
Department’s engineers, checked by Polish experts. 
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THE INSTALLATION OF GLOVER-WEST VERTICAL RETORTS AT THE WOLA GAS-WORKS. 


programme of reconstruction involving the concentration 
of manufacture in one works, the second mentioned, and 
the complete re-modelling of the apparatus. 

From 1919 to 1923 the management of the works was 
in the hands of the Court Liquidator. He found that re- 
tort house No. 1 at Wola was in very bad condition, due 
principally to the failure of the foundations, and he there- 
fore commenced at once to transfer a number of the 
settings to retort house No. 2. ‘ 

The present management proceeded with the execution 
of the following reconstructions at the Wola Gas-Works: 


(a) The completion of the reconstruction of retort settings by 
dismantling one bench containing 5 settings of 18 retorts 
in No. 1 house, and the reconstruction of a similar bench 
in retort house No. 2, giving a total daily capacity of 
34,000 cub.m. (1,200,000 c.ft.). 

(b) The dismantling of a further bench containing 5 settings 
of 18 retorts in retort house No. 1, and the construction 
of a bench containing 6 settings of chamber: retorts, a 
total of 80 chambers, of a daily capacity of 40,000 cub.m. 
(1,400,000 c.ft.). 

(c) The erection of a new retort house of a daily capacity 
of 120,000 cub.m. (4,200,000 c.ft.). 

Item (a) in the programme was carried out with material 
entirely of local origin, and the work was executed en- 
tirely by Polish engineers and workmen. 

Item (b) is also being carried out by Polish engineers with 
Polish materials. It is anticipated that these retorts will 
be put into operation in the autumn of the current year. 


After closing down the works at Ludna, which took place 
on Dec. 19, 1930, the Warsaw Municipal Gas Department 
had at its disposal the following carbonizing plant: 

Daily Capacity. 
48 Glover-West vertical retorts 120,000 cub.m. (4,200,000 C.ft.) 


180 retorts left by the former Conces- 


sionaire . a 68,000 se (2,400,000 ,, ) 
g8 retorts erected by the present 

Directorate . 34,000 oe (1,200,000 ,, ) 
30 chamber retorts . 40,000 a (1,400,000 ,, ) 





Total . 262,000 cub.m. (9,250,000 c. ft.) 


As regards the production of steam, the Directorate 
found there were as many as seven boiler plants. All were 
in bad condition, and consisted of boilers of obsolete types. 
It was therefore decided to construct one central boiler 
house in the Wola Gas-Works with four modern water-tube 
boilers with a total heating surface of 1000 sq.m., which, 
together with the steam produced from the recovery of 
waste-heat in the Glover-West installation, entirely meet 
the requirements of the works. All these boilers were 
supplied and erected by Polish engineers. 

The apparatus for cooling and purifying the gas had 
next to be considered. The apparatus left behind by the 
Concessionaire in the Wola Gas-Works was estimated for 
a daily capacity of 120,000 cub.m.; and while this could 
be increased to 150,000 cub.m., it could never be reli 
upon to deal with 200,000 cub.m., and certainly not with 
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the 262,000 cub.m. which was the estimated capacity of 
the retorts which were to be installed. It was decided 
to retain the existing cooling and purifying plant, but to 
supplement it by the erection of new apparatus, so that 
the two together would take care of the requirements, at 
any rate, for the near future. It was decided to erect the 
following: Instead of the old condenser, new ones were 
erected for a daily capacity of 300,000 cub.m.; two addi- 
tional exhausters for a daily capacity of 240,000 cub.m., 
while the old ones were retained; two tar extractors in- 
stead of the old ones, for a daily capacity of 240,000 
cub.m.; two ammonia washers for a capacity of 120,000 
cub.m., retaining the old ones; and dry purifiers for the 
removal of sulphuretted hydrogen for a daily capacity of 
120,000 cub.m., retaining the old ones. The whole of this 
apparatus has been in operation since last year, and since 
December, 1930, the whole of the gas manufacture has been 
concentrated at the Wola Gas-Works. 

The reconstruction and re-arrangement of the apparatus, 
including carbonizing plant, has been so designed as to 
allow of the erection of further sets of apparatus in units 
of 120,000 cub.m. daily capacity until a total final capacity 
of 500,000 cub.m. is reached. : ; 

This description would not be complete without mention 
of the booster plant which has been erected at the Wola 
Gas-Works for the transport of gas to the existing gas- 
holders at Ludna Street, the reconstruction of the chemical 
works at Dworska Street, and the installation of a central 
laboratory and testing station on the same works. 

Finally, although the present description does not deal 
with distribution, it is only fair to mention the reconstruc- 
tion and extension of the city’s gas mains from a length 
of 360,346 m. (222 miles) in 1924 to 458,261 m. (285 miles) 
on Jan. 31, 1931. 

The carrying-out of the above programme, apart from 
the proper organization of work undertaken in all indi- 
vidual departments of the gas-works, resulted in a reduc- 
tion of staff by 48 p.ct. (from 1563 persons engaged in 
1924 to 812 on Feb. 1, 1931) and enabled, in spite of the 
increase in the costs of labour by 73 p.ct., of coal by 83 
p.ct., and of other materials by from 10 to 138 p.ct., the 
maintenance of the lowest price of gas in Poland, and, 
indeed, a price as low as that in nearly all European cities 
—viz. 27 groschy per cub.m. (equivalent to 3s. 6d. per 
1000 c.ft.). This price seems likely to remain unaltered 
in the near future, in spite of the large fall in price of 
residuals in 1930. The losses incurred as a result of un- 
favourable trade conditions have been easily covered by 
the economies effected in costs of production and by the 
re-organization of labour. 

The enthusiastic treatment of the question by the muni- 
cipal authorities, and the warm collaboration of the tech- 
nical and administrative staffs, as well as the hearty co- 
operation of the workmen, contributed very largely to- 
wards the successful execution of the programme. And, 
finally, the capable and efficient participation of a large 
number of important firms has contributed largely to the 
successful realization of this important enterprise with 
Polish material and Polish personnel. 


(Signed) Dir. SwierczEwskKI. 


The work has been carried out under the direction of the 

following engineers: 
M. Czeslaw Swierczewski, Director of the Warsaw 

Municipal Gas Department. 

M. Stefan Torzewski, Vice-Director of the Warsaw Muni- 
cipal Gas Department and Director of the Chemical Works. 

M. Jan Lange, Engineer and Manager of the Warsaw 
Municipal Gas-Works. 

M. Kaziwierz Mikolajezyk, Constructional Engineer. 

M. Stanslaw Tor, former Vice-Director, particularly in 
connection with special services relating to the organiza- 
tion of labour. 


Tue RECONSTRUCTED WorKS. 


The carbonizing plant constructed by Messrs. West’s 
Gas Improvement Company consists of 6 settings each of 
8 retorts—that is, a total of 48 retorts—with a nominal 
daily capacity of 120,000 cub.m. (4,200,000 c.ft.) and a 
nominal carbonizing capacity of 200 tons dailv of Upper 
Silesian coal. In practice, during the first year of opera- 
tion, the daily capacity realized has been 140,000 cub.m. 
(4,900,000 c.ft.). 

The retorts and their setting are of the standard Glover- 
West design. The crude gas from the several collecting 
mains unites in a foul main of 700 mm. diameter, which is 
equipped with a retort house governor to ensure uniform 
pressure conditions in the retorts. Two pumps placed at 
one end of the retort house are arranged to supply tar 
and liquor from the storage tank into which the conden- 
sates flow from the collecting mains back to the mains for 
flushing purposes. 

Two retorts are specially arranged and separately con- 
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nected to an auxiliary plant, so that they can be used as 
a test plant for coals. 

The waste-heat recovery plant consists of two horizon- 
tal, induced-draught, fire-tube boilers of the standard 
Spencer-Bonecourt design. These boilers supply steam to 
the retorts, to the engines driving the induced-draught 
fans, and to all the pumps in the retort house, with a sub- 
stantial surplus for general works purposes. 

The whole installation is fully equipped with instruments 
for the measurement of temperatures and _ pressures 
throughout the gas-making and steam-raising apparatus. 

The retort house is supplied with coal direct from wagons 
discharged by mechanically operated tipping machines 
each actuated by a 25-h.p. electric motor, and capable of 
discharging a loaded coal wagon of 20 tons capacity in 
3-minutes. The coal as discharged passes to receiving 
hoppers and thence to one of the two breakers. These are 
built to West’s 4-roll designs with two sets of heavy cast 
steel claws which reduce the coal in two stages to pieces 
not exceeding 50 mm. (nearly 2 in.) at the rate of 60 tons 
per hour. The broken coal is conveyed, elevated, and dis- 
tributed in the bunkers above the retorts by West’s lip- 
bucket conveyors. 

The retort bench is completely encircled by two of these 
conveyors, one of which is used for coal and the other for 
coke in the usual manner. Each conveyor has a capacity 
of 60 tons of coal and 35 tons of coke per hour. The coal 
bunkers above the retort bench are of about 400 tons 
capacity, or 48 hours’ supply to the retorts when all are 
in operation. 

The coke is discharged from the retorts in the usual 
standard manner, the extractors being actuated by a 4}- 
kw. electric motor with a steam engine as stand-by, into 
one or other of the conveyors, which delivers it’to the 
coke screening plant, or the bunker for unscreened coke, 
or the hopper for producer feed, or that for retort feed. 

The coke screen is of the revolving drum type with 
meshes for grading in three sizes, 0-20 mm. (0-3 in.), 20- 
40 mm. (j in. to 14 in.) and over 40 mm. (over 1} in.). 
The bunker beneath the screen is constructed in rein- 
forced concrete, and is divided in compartments for the 
several sizes of coke, all fitted with outlets for the filling 
of railway wagons and road vehicles. Unscreened coke is 
collected in a bunker with a capacity of over 24 hours’ 
maximum make, fitted with a West’s patent automati 
skip-filler for the service of the crane. The same crane is 
arranged to recover coke from the yard store and return 
it to the screens for grading. Coke to the producers and 
retorts is transported on overhead runways suitably 
arranged above the several feeding points. 

The two electric cranes for the transport of coal and 
coke to and from the yard stores are designed to run on 
ferro-concrete gantries. The working radius of the coal 
crane is 15 m. (50 ft.) and the lifting capacity 5 tons 
gross (2} tons net), while the figures for the coke crane 
are 16 m. (52 ft.) and 2} tons gross and 1 ton net. Each 
crane is equipped with three motors for lifting, slewing, 
and travelling respectively. The gantries consist of ferro- 
concrete “ bridges,’”’ 7 m. (23 ft.) above the yard level, 
45 m. (148 ft.) long for the coke store, and 90 m. (295 ft.) 
for the coal, enabling 8000 tons of coal and 15,000 tons of 
coke to be stored. 

The retort house building consists of a_ steel-framed 
structure, filled in with panels of concrete blocks. The 
roof is covered with “ Eternit ” tiles. Ventilation is at- 
tained by the usual perforation of the panels and by a 
fixed ventilation opening at the apex of the roof. Access 
to the various parts of the retort house building and to 
the operating platforms and stages is obtained by stair- 
cases and gangways, in addition to the electrically 
operated lift, the cage of which is 1°85 m. square (6 ft.). 
It is capable of raising net loads up to 750 kg. (about 
15 ewt.). 

FounDATIONS. 


The coal receiving hopper and coal breaker pit were 
constructed by the ‘‘ Caisson ’’ method, on account of the 
soft nature of the subsoil. The effective depth of the pit 
is 9°23 m. (30 ft.). 

The construction of foundations at these gas-works was 
attended with considerable difficulties, and, therefore, be- 
fore commencing the work, numerous tests were carried 
out. Test holes were made on the building site, showing 
that at a depth of from 3°80 to 6°90 m. (12 to 23 ft.), a layer 
of loam combined with peat and a large amount of decayed 
vegetable matter were found. Underneath this peat-loam, 
grey-coloured marls were found, and, below these, compact 
sandy marls and loam with, finally, at a depth of about 
10 m. (33 ft.), water-logged sand, small and large grained, 
containing a little loam of a grey olive colour. Under- 
ground water is found at a depth of about 2°5 m. (8 ft.). 

The loads carried by the steel construction of the build- 
ing and the stanchions of the retort bench are transferred 
to a reinforced concrete raft 1 m. in thickness (3 ft. 33 in.), 
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PILED POUNDATIONS FOR GLOVER-WEST RETORT HOUSE, WOLA GAS-WORKS. 


supported upon reinforced concrete piles 30 by 30 cm. 
(about 12 in. square) driven to a predetermined “ set,”’ 
from 1 to 1'3 m. (3 ft. 33 in. to 4 ft. 4 in.) apart. The loads 
on the raft vary considerably at different points, and under 
some of the stanchions amount to as much as 200 tons. 
The disposition of the reinforcement and of the piles is 
varied to suit the disposition of the loads over the area 
of the raft. 

The coke hoppers and screening plants immediately ad- 
jacent to the retort house are supported on reinforced 
concrete stanchions. These stanchions rest on a continu- 
ous reinforced concrete beam. The total load, amounting 
to approximately 1340 tons, is transferred to 84 reinforced 
concrete piles. The crane gantries are also supported on 
reinforced concrete foundations, each reinforced concrete 
stanchion resting upon a set of 4 piles, connected by ribs, 
40 by 100 cm., supported in the middle on one pile. The 
load on each set of 9 piles is approximately 140 tons. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF EXISTING SETTINGS. 


The transfer of one bench of five settings of vertical 
retorts from No. 1 to No. 2 retort house, necessitated by 
the failure of the foundations in No. 1 house and justified 
by the fact that the refractory materials and retort fit- 
tings were still in good condition, was commenced in 1923 





Gas Compressors at the Wola Works. 


and completed in 1924. The rebuilt settings were put into 
operation in 1926. 

The transfer of the second bench of five settings from 
No. 1 to No. 2 retort house was begun in 1926. In this 


case, however, the type of the settings was considerably 


modified. Each row of three retorts was run into one 
chamber extending across the setting, increasing the actual 
capacity of the settings by 20 p.ct. The whole of the re- 
fractories used in this reconstruction are of local origin, 
and the work is now so nearly completed that during the 








Water-Tube Works Boilers with Mechanical Stokers, Wola Gas-Works. 


winter of 1931-82 these settings will in all probability be 
put into operation. 


CONDENSING AND PURIFYING APPARATUS. 


The apparatus for cooling and purifying the gas at the 
Wola Gas-Works was, generally speaking, very old, the 
last reconstruction having been made as far back as 1904. 
It consisted of three sets of apparatus of the same type 
working in parallel; each of the first two, dating from 1888 
and 1895, was designed for a nominal daily capacity of 
30,000 cub.m., while the third, built in 1904, is of double 
that capacity, so that the total nominal capacity of the 
old apparatus was 120,000 cub.m. Each of these sets in- 
cluded the following pieces of apparatus, placed in the 
order mentioned: Annular condenser; exhauster with 
by-pass governor; tar extractor; rotary cyanide washer; 
water-cooled condenser; rotary ammonia washer; purifiers 
(four main boxes and one catch box); and station meter. 

When the horizontal retort settings were put out of 
operation and manufacture was changed over to vertical 
retorts, cyanide washing was found to be unnecessary. At 
the same time, the water condensers were transferred to 
the vacuum side following the annular condensers. When 
the capacity of the carbonizing plant at Wola was in- 
creased to 262,000 cub.m. per day on the installation of 
the Glover-West vertical retorts, corresponding increases 
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had to be carried out in the auxiliary apparatus. In- 
quiries were issued to Polish firms, who were, however, 
permitted to work in collaboration with foreign designers, 
on the following basis: 


(1) The capacity of the new group of apparatus was deter- 
mined by the nominal capacity of the Glover-West vertical 
retort house—viz., 120,000 cub.m. per day. 

(2) All the old condensers, both air and water, were to be 
dismantled, and the space thus made available was to be 
used for the accommodation of the new apparatus, with 
the exception of the condensers and purifiers. 

(3) The new condensers, of a daily capacity of 300,000 cub.m. 
(10,600,000 c.ft.), were to be placed in the open air in 
the position formerly occupied by the old boiler house. 








GENERAL PLAN OF THE WOLA WORKS. 


(4) The purifiers were also to be placed in the open air. 
(5) The plant was to be supplied, as far as possible, by 
Polish firms and built from Polish material. 


The work was divided between two Polish firms on these 
conditions, with the exception of the station meter, which 
was supplied by Messrs. La Cia pour la Fabrication des 
Compteurs,,of Paris. The erection and re-arrangement of 
the new and the old plant began in the autumn of 1929 
and was completed in May, 1930. The connections between 
the new apparatus and the old were arranged in such a 
manner that it was possible to work partly with the old 
and partly with the new apparatus. 

The plan of the works here reproduced shows the rather 
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complicated connections which were rendered necessary by 
these requirements. It is very creditable to all the en- 
gineers engaged on this works that, in spite of the mani- 
fest difficulties, no interruption whatever was necessary in 
the production of gas during the progress of the work. 

The purifier boxes are constructed in mild-steel plates. 
Fears expressed in certain quarters as to the corrosion of 
the sheets by sulphur were considered to be groundless, 
provided that a suitable preservative covering was applied 
to the internal surfaces of the boxes. 

The whole apparatus consists of the following items: 


(a) Four water-tube condensers, of a total capacity of 300,000 
cub.m. per day, each condenser giving a total cooling area 
of 3000 sq.m. (32,300 sq. ft.). 

(b) Two multi-blade exhausters, each of a daily capacity of 
150,000 cub.m. (5,300,000 c.ft.), driven by a single-cylinder 
steam engine, direct coupled, with two by-pass governors. 

(c) Two tar extractors, each for a daily capacity of 120,000 
cub.m. (4,200,000 c.ft.). 

(d) Two static washers for ammonia filled with raschig rings, 
of a total daily capacity of 120,000 cub.m. 

(e) All necessary gas and tar connections, valves, and fittings. 











Laboratory and Test Plant, Wola Gas-Works. 


In the condensers, the cooling water passes through the 
tubes from bottom to top and the gas passes between the 
tubes in the opposite direction on the counter-current 
principle. The condensers are placed in one row between 
two underground mains leading foul gas from each retort 
house to the exhauster house, enabling any number of 
condensers to be brought into operation, depending upon 
the production of gas in the individual retort houses. The 
connections are so designed that the condensers may be 
operated in series, or in parallel, as required. The cooling 
water, after passing through the condensers, attains a 
temperature of about 65° C. and is utilized as feed water 
for the steam boilers. 

The exhausters are of the well-known rotary 4-bladed 
type, the vacuum and pressure sides being connected 
through an automatic by-pass governor. 

The first piece of apparatus on the pressure side is the 
P. and A. tar extractor. The gas then passes to the am- 
monia washer, passing first through weak ammoniacal 
liquor and then through clean water. Each ammonia 
washer consists of a vertical cylindrical shell of steel plate, 
closed at the top and at the bottom. This shell is fitted 
midway with two perforated plates.on which rest raschig 
rings upon which water and liquor is sprayed by special 
apparatus placed at the top and at the middle of the 
washer. The connections for the washers enable them, 
too, to be operated in series or in parallel. 

All the apparatus is grouped into two series, with by- 
pass arrangements to enable individual units to be con- 
nected from one series to the other, while connections and 
by-passes enable each individual piece of apparatus to be 
put out of operation for cleaning or repair. 

The purifiers consist of four boxes 7 m. by 8 m. by 42 m. 
deep (23 ft. by 26 ft. by 14 ft.) designed for a nominal 
daily capacity of 120,000 cub.m. (4,200,000 c.ft.). Each 
box contains eight layers of “‘ oxide,’’ each 350 mm. (1 ft.) 
thick, placed on wooden grids, the total volume of oxide 
in the four boxes being 640 cub.m. (22,600 c.ft.). The gas 
passing to the boxes is divided into four streams, each 
passing through two layers of oxide. Each box is equipped, 
in addition to the usual three-way valves for inlet and 
outlet, with two valves for changing the direction of the 
gas within the box. This change is repeated regularly at 
intervals of several days, ensuring a complete saturation 
of the oxide with sulphur before the boxes are emptied. 

The purifier boxes are placed on steel supports at a 
height of 3°1 m. (10 ft.) above the ground level. They are 
enclosed up to the top edge of the boxes by a steel frame- 
work filled in with half-brick panelling, so that the space 
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below the boxes can be heated during the winter to q 
temperature of about 15° C. to ensure the chemical activity 
of the oxide in cold weather. Only the top covers are 
exposed to the atmosphere, and these are insulated with 
cork lining on the inside to prevent loss of heat. 

Above the boxes there is a hand-operated bridge crane 
for manipulating the covers. The oxide is discharged 
from the boxes through vertical pipes with sealed bottom 
covers, into electrically-driven side-tipping wagons which 
are themselves discharged into a band conveyor, which 
delivers the oxide to railway wagons. 

The same wagons and band conveyor are also used for 
filling the boxes with oxide from stock or from the rail- 
way. The conveyor feeds the oxide into a receiving hopper 
placed outside the building at a convenient height, whence 
it is fed to the side-tipping wagons. The lid-crane jis 
equipped with an electrically-driven winch for hoisting the 
wagons to the level of the top of the boxes. 

The station meter is of the Connersville rotary type, 
which occupies very little space (2°250 m. by 1°250 m. - 
7 ft. 44 in. by 4 ft.). This meter is designed for a daily 
capacity of 170,000 cub.m. (6 million c.ft.), and an ae- 
curacy of + 1 p.ct. over a range of from 10 to 150 p.ct. of its 
nominal capacity. This type of station meter is the first 
of its kind to be used in Poland. 

Finally, it should be stated that the lay-out of the ap- 
paratus has been planned with a view to the future increase 
in the capacity of the works. Room is left for the installa- 
tion of a second row of four condensers, bringing the total 
condensing capacity up to 600,000 cub.m. per day, while 
the gradual dismantling of the old purifiers, and the sub- 
stitution of new, will result in a further increase of about 
half-a-million cub.m. daily capacity in the present premises 
without the necessity of constructing any new buildings, 
except for the next set of purifiers, which will be arranged 
as a continuation of the present plant. 


CENTRAL BorLer PLANT. 


The central boiler house contains four water-tube boilers 
of the Bormann-Szwede type, having a heating surface of 











Industrial Furnaces in the Experimental Laboratory at the Wola 
Gas-Works, 


250 sq.m. each (2691 sq.ft.) with grates on the Kojusa 
system, adapted for the burning of breeze and small-size 
coke. Fuel is supplied to bunkers, placed above the 
boilers, by way of side-tipping wagons running on a bridge 
connecting the retort house with the boiler house. From 
the bunkers the fuel falls into the automatic device for 
feeding the fires, so that the only manual work in connec- 
tion with the boilers is that of the removal of clinker from 
the fires. 

The boilers are designed for a working pressure of 16 
atmospheres (135 Ibs. per sq. in.), with superheaters to 
raise the temperature of the steam to 300° C. There 1s 
also an economizer which may be put out of operation 
when exhaust steam from. the pumps and steam turbines 
is available for heating the feed water. The grates require 
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forced draught, which is obtained by means of the four 
fans actuated by electric motor or steam turbine. 

The boiler house is equipped with all necessary instru- 
ments to ensure a continuous control, including water 
meter, thermometers for water and steam, CO. recorders 
of the Ranarex type, steam recording meters for the con- 
trol of the output of the new boilers, and of the consump- 
tion of steam in the various departments of the works. 


Booster PLant. 


The booster plant, intended in the first place for the 
transference of gas from the Wola Works to the gasholder 
station at Ludna Street through a special main 200 mm. 
(8 in.) in diameter and 5500 m. (3°4 miles) in length, con- 
sists of two compressors having a capacity of 2200 cub.m. 
per hour (77,700 c.ft.). These compressors are built 
‘‘tandem ”’ with the steam engines actuating them, and 
are designed to raise the pressure of the gas to 1 atmo- 
sphere (14°7 lbs. per sq. in.) when the machines are making 
140 r.p.m. 

The high-pressure main between the two works is con- 
structed in several sections, from which gas is taken to 
factories who use large quantities of gas for industrial 
purposes, the pressure being reduced as required by means 
of automatic regulators. The construction of this main 
and its equipment has produced a considerable improve- 
ment in this type of supply. The rapid increase in the 
consumption of gas for industrial purposes will, in all 
probability, compel the Municipality to enlarge the booster 
plant to such an extent as to enable the suburbs and simi- 
lar resorts within a radius of 10 km. (about 6 miles) to be 
supplied with gas. 


StaTIon GOVERNORS. 


The station governors at Ludna Street are placed in a 
new brick building containing three governors of the dry 
type, one having 600 mm. (24 in.) inlet and outlet dia- 
meters and supplying the upper town with gas, and the 
other, having 500 mm. (20 in.) inlet and outlet diameters, 
regulating the pressure of gas flowing to the lower part of 
the city (Praga). The third governor, of a size equal to 
the first, acts as a reserve. In addition to the governors 
there is a centrifugal booster, direct-coupled to a 10-kw. 
electric motor, for the purpose of increasing the pressure 
of gas to the governors when the gasholders are low. This 
booster set is also used for the production of the waves for 
the automatic lighting and extinguishing of street lamps. 











Purifiers at the Wola Gas-Works, 


It is capable of producing a pressure of 250 mm. water 
(10 in.), measured as the difference between the inlet and 
outlet pressures. 


THe CHeEmicaL WorKs. 


Extensions to the chemical plant were necessitated by 
the change-over arising out of the-centralization of gas 
production. Ammonia liquor produced at the Ludna Street 
Works was, until recently, utilized for the production of 
sulphate in an old type of plant. In view of the fact that 
it was impossible to put the increased output of NH, on 
the market in the form of 25 p.ct. concentrated ammonia 
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water, for the production of which the Wola Works already 
possessed sufficient plant, the plant was enlarged by the 
erection of apparatus for the production of sulphate of 
ammonia. This new plant enables the manufacture of sul- 
phate to be increased to 8000 kg. per day. 

The increased production of tar necessitated the con- 
struction of a ferro-concrete storage tank, capable of con- 
taining 2500 tons (about 550,000 gallons) of tar. A steam- 
driven pump has been put down to raise the tar direct to 
the railway tank wagons at the rate of 6 to 8 wagons per 
day—i.e., about 100 tons of prepared tar. The number 
of storage tanks for oil obtained from the distillation of 
tar was increased by ten, having a total capacity of 350 
tons. 

The existing benzole plant, producing light oils from 
the distillation of tar, was enlarged by the erection of 
a new building containing apparatus for the recovery of 
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Purifiers at the Wola Gas-Works, 





benzole from the gas. This apparatus is designed for deal- 
ing with 200,000 cub.m. (7 million c.ft.) of gas per day, 
giving about 1500 kg. (3306 lbs.) of benzole, at the rate 
of approximately eight grammes of benzole per cub.m. of 
gas (3500 grains per 1000 c.ft.). Thus the total produc- 
tion of benzole, including the quantity obtained from the 
tar, amounts to 1000 tons per annum. 


CENTRAL LABORATORY AND TESTING STATION. 


The foregoing description is followed by a chapter by 
Dir. Ing. S. Torzewski upon the installation of a central 
laboratory and testing station at the Wola Gas-Works. 
M. Torzewski outlines the position in which the Gas In- 
dustry in Poland found itself at the conclusion of hostilities 
when the country generally was faced with the problem 
of organizing its industries on the basis of the newly ac- 
quired independence. 

Cut off from the organizations of Central Europe, Poland 
realized the importance of the Gas Industry to the main- 
tenance and development of the economic status of the 
country. It was realized, too, that the imposing develop- 
ment of the Gas Industry, particularly in the countries of 
Western Europe, had been securely based upon scientific 
research and control carried on in adequately equipped 
laboratories and testing stations. It was clearly necessary 
that Poland should be similarly equipped. It was neces- 
sary to create in Poland an institution, equipped with the 
best scientific apparatus and manned by first-class 
scientists and technologists, in which all problems relating 
not only to the Gas Industry itself, but to the whole ques- 
tion of the utilization of coal and similar fuels, would be 
studied, and in which apparatus for the use of coal, coke, 
and gas would be designed and investigated, preferably 
in close contact with the practical operations of the larger 
gas-works. The Directorate of the Warsaw Gas Depart- 
ment, therefore, included in their plans the erection of a 
central laboratory and testing station at the reconstructed 
Wola Works. The new institution is not only to cater for 
needs of the Gas Undertaking of Warsaw itself, but to be 
at the service of the whole of the Gas Industry of Poland, 
and it is to carry out a programme of tests and research 
conceived on the most liberal lines. 

This programme is to include a full survey and investiga- 
tion of the gas coals available in the Polish coal field and 
a complete investigation of every method proposed for the 
utilization of these national resources to the best advan- 
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forced draught, which is obtained by means of the four 
fans actuated by electric motor or steam turbine. 

The boiler house is equipped with all necessary instru- 
ments to ensure a continuous control, including water 
meter, thermometers for water and steam, CO: recorders 
of the Ranarex type, steam recording meters for the con- 
trol of the output of the new boilers, and of the consump- 
tion of steam in the various departments of the works. 


Booster PL iant. 


The booster plant, intended in the first place for the 
transference of gas from the Wola Works to the gasholder 
station at Ludna Street through a special main 200 mm. 
(8 in.) in diameter and 5500 m. (3°4 miles) in length, con- 
sists of two compressors having a capacity of 2200 cub.m. 
per hour (77,700 c.ft.). These compressors are built 
‘tandem ”’ with the steam engines actuating them, and 
are designed to raise the pressure of the gas to 1 atmo- 
sphere (14°7 lbs. per sq. in.) when the machines are making 
140 r.p.m. : 

The high-pressure main between the two works is con- 
structed in several sections, from which gas is taken to 
factories who use large quantities of gas for industrial 
purposes, the pressure being reduced as required by means 
of automatic regulators. The construction of this main 
and its equipment has produced a considerable improve- 
ment in this type of supply. The rapid increase in the 
consumption of gas for industrial purposes will, in all 
probability, compel the Municipality to enlarge the booster 
plant to such an extent as to enable the suburbs and simi- 
lar resorts within a radius of 10 km. (about 6 miles) to be 
supplied with gas. 


STaTION GOVERNORS. 


The station governors at Ludna Street are placed in a 
new brick building containing three governors of the dry 
type, one having 600 mm. (24 in.) inlet and outlet dia- 
meters and supplying the upper town with gas, and the 
other, having 500 mm. (20 in.) inlet and outlet diameters, 
regulating the pressure of gas flowing to the lower part of 
the city (Praga). The third governor, of a size equal to 
the first, acts as a reserve. In addition to the governors 
there is a centrifugal booster, direct-coupled to a 10-kw. 
electric motor, for the purpose of increasing the pressure 
of gas to the governors when the gasholders are low. This 
booster set is also used for the production of the waves for 
the automatic lighting and extinguishing of street lamps. 
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water, for the production of which the Wola Works already 
possessed sufficient plant, the plant was enlarged by the 
erection of apparatus for the production of sulphate of 
ammonia. This new plant enables the manufacture of sul- 
phate to be increased to 8000 kg. per day. 

The increased production of tar necessitated the con- 
struction of a ferro-concrete storage tank, capable of con- 
taining 2500 tons (about 550,000 gallons) of tar. A steam- 
driven pump has been put down to raise the tar direct to 
the railway tank wagons at the rate of 6 to 8 wagons per 
day—i.e., about 100 tons of prepared tar. The number 
of storage tanks for oil obtained from the distillation of 
tar was increased by ten, having a total capacity of 350 
tons. 

The existing benzole plant, producing light oils from 
the distillation of tar, was enlarged by the erection of 
a new building containing apparatus for the recovery of 
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It is capable of producing a pressure of 250 mm. water 
(10 in.), measured as the difference between the inlet and 
outlet pressures. 
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Extensions to the chemical plant were necessitated by 
the change-over arising out of the centralization of gas 
production. Ammonia liquor produced at the Ludna Street 
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benzole from the gas. This apparatus is designed for deal- 
ing with 200,000 cub.m. (7 million c.ft.) of gas per day, 
giving about 1500 kg. (3306 lbs.) of benzole, at the rate 
of approximately eight grammes of benzole per cub.m. of 
gas (3500 grains per 1000 c.ft.). Thus the total produc- 
tion of benzole, including the quantity obtained from the 
tar, amounts to 1000 tons per annum. 


CENTRAL LABORATORY AND TESTING STATION. 


The foregoing description is followed by a chapter by 
Dir. Ing. S. Torzewski upon the installation of a central 
laboratory and testing station at the Wola Gas-Works. 
M. Torzewski outlines the position in which the Gas In- 
dustry in Poland found itself at the conclusion of hostilities 
when the country generally was faced with the problem 
of organizing its industries on the basis of the newly ac- 
quired independence. 

Cut off from the organizations of Central Europe, Poland 
realized the importance of the Gas Industry to the main- 
tenance and development of the economic status of the 
country. It was realized, toe, that the imposing develop- 
ment of the Gas Industry, particularly in the countries of 
Western Europe, had been securely based upon scientific 
research and control carried on in adequately equipped 
laboratories and testing stations. It was clearly necessary 
that Poland should be similarly equipped. It was neces- 
sary to create in Poland an institution, equipped with the 
best scientific apparatus and manned by first-class 
scientists and technologists, in which all problems rélating 
not only to the Gas Industry itself, but to the whole ques- 
tion of the utilization of coal and similar fuels, would be 
studied, and in which apparatus for the use of coal, coke, 
and gas would be designed and investigated, preferably 
in close contact with the practical operations of the larger 
gas-works. The Directorate of the Warsaw Gas Depart- 
ment, therefore, included in their plans the erection of a 
central laboratory and testing station at the reconstructed 
Wola Works. The new institution is not only to cater for 
needs of the Gas Undertaking of Warsaw itself, but to be 
at the service of the whole of the Gas Industry of Poland, 
and it is to carry out a programme of tests and research 
conceived on the most liberal lines. 

This programme is to include a full survey and investiga- 
tion of the gas coals available in the Polish coal field and 
a complete investigation of every method proposed for the 
utilization of these national resources to the best advan- 





tage. The considerable deposits of brown coal in the 
country are also to be surveyed and their utilization is to 
be studied. 

All this work is to be carried out in collaboration with 
existing scientific and educational institutions, and it is 
hoped that schemes will be worked out whereby students 
specializing in this branch of technology will spend at least 
one year in these laboratories. 

The following is a short description of the building and 
apparatus erected and installed at the Wola Gas-Works. 

The building occupies a plot of an area of about 500 
sq.m. (5382 sq. ft.), of which about 120 sq.m. (1300 sq. ft.) 
is taken up by the testing station. The latter is a minia- 
ture gas-works with complete apparatus and accurate 
measuring instruments, taking gas from one of the con- 
tinuously-operated Glover-West vertical retorts, equal to 
a capacity of about 4 tons of coal per day, or from one 
section of similar capacity of the intermittent verticals. 
This crude gas is let through a water-tube condenser with 
a cooling surface of 40°89 sq.m. (440 sq. ft.); an exhauster, 
passing 100 cub.m. per hour (3500 c.ft.), with by-pass 
governor; a tar extractor of the P. & A. type, capable 
of dealing with 2500 cub.m. (88,290 c.ft.), of gas per day; 
a static ammonia washer fitted with raschig rings; two 
purifier boxes 3 m. by 25 m. by 1'5 m. deep (10 ft. by 
8 ft. by 5 ft.); and one aspirator. All this apparatus is 
connected to measuring instruments mounted on a common 
board. Tar and ammoniacal liquor from the apparatus are 
led away to a separator of 3 cub.m. capacity, with outlets 
to a tar well of 10 cub.m. capacity and a liquor well of 
20 cub.m. capacity. After each carbonizing test the tar 
and liquor ean be run away through pipes into the main 
tar well of the gas-works without the necessity of pumping. 

In the laboratories, care has been taken to centralize 
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the whole of the work formerly spread over the several 
laboratories of the gas-works, chemical works, and o/ the 
Municipal Inspection Department. There are three l|arge 
rooms on the ground floor for chemical work, as we'l as 
a balance room, library, manager’s room, assistants’ room, 
cleaning room, and stores for spare apparatus. A special 
room for analytical work is equipped with apparatus 
heated by electricity, such as combustion furnaces, \. ater 
baths, dryers, &c. There are four balances in the ba!ance 
room, one of which is of a very recent design, for cxtra 
rapid weighing. The library already contains about 1300 
volumes of technical books and journals. In the basement 
there are three rooms for calorimetry and gas anaiysis, 
including not only standard calorimeters, but three :uto- 
matic recording instruments to show the calorific value of 
the gas, two before benzole extraction and one for the 
debenzolized gas as supplied to the city. The remainder 
of the basement contains a laboratory for thermal experi- 
ments, examining apparatus for the use and application 
of gas to domestic and industrial purposes, and an ex- 
tensive laboratory for the examination of refractory 
materials. In the latter department apparatus for cutting 
and examining of thin sections and slides by microphoto- 
yraphy is installed, together with several types of photo- 
meter, are accommodated in the same department. 

Finally, there is a room set aside for a mechanical work- 
shop for precision instruments. 

It will be seen from the foregoing description that the 
equipment of this new department of the Gas Undertaking 
has been conceived on lines commensurate with the most 
modern requirements of the gas and fuel industries, and it 
is anticipated that the work done in this building will be 
of immense benefit not only to the Gas Department of 
Warsaw, but to the Polish Gas Industry as a whole. 
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CALCULATION OF THE HEAT LOST THROUGH FURNACE 
WALLS, 


E. Maase in “ Feuerfest,’’ 1931, 7, 97-102 (July), dis- 
cusses the loss of heat through furnace walls and presents 
graphs by use of which an approximate estimate of the 
heat loss may be obtained. 

The heat passing by conduction through the walls is 
dissipated to the external air by radiation and convection. 
The heat loss is a function of the temperature of the outer 
wall of the furnace. Use is made of the relationship 

Tw = Ti—- = Q 
i. 
where Tw is the temperature of the outer wall, Ti the tem- 
perature in the interior of the furnace, d the thickness of 
the furnace wall, k the thermal conductivity of the bricks, 
and Q the heat lost per unit area of the outer wall per unit 
time. T, d, k, and Q must be in self-consistent units. 

For a particular temperature of the external air, there is 

a fixed relationship between Tw and Q. A graph enables 


these values to be found for any values of Ti and ; and is 


based on Nusselt’s work. Tables are given showing the 
conductivity of various types of refractory materials ac- 
cording to recent German determinations, and examples 
are given showing the effect of the porosity of the bricks on 
their thermal conductivity. A further graph shows the 
heat loss from and the surface temperature of furnaces 
having walls of various thicknesses. 

The effect of the permeability of the walls on the heat 
lost.is also considered. This loss is proportional to the 
permeability of the bricks and to the difference in pressure 
inside and outside the furnace. A graph enables the heat 
loss due to permeability to be obtained for various wall 
thicknesses and various furnace temperatures per unit 
difference of pressure for bricks having an assumed average 
permeability. 


THE OCCURRENCE OF NITRIC OXIDE IN COAL GAS. 


Nitric oxide may be present in coke oven gas due to 
infiltration of waste gas through the walls owing to a strong 
pull on the ovens. According to A. J. Pieters, 
“* Brennstoff-Chemie,”’ 1931, 12, 285-6 (Aug. 1), the content 
of nitric oxide may increase after the gas has passed 
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through the saturators due to presence of oxides of nitrogen 
in the sulphuric acid used. ; 

The following concentrations in parts per million by 
volume were found in the gas at different points: Before 
the saturator 7°6; after the saturator 13°2; after the final 
direct cooler 12°0; after the benzole scrubber 43; after 
purification 1°7._ These small concentrations were measured 
colorimetrically by Schuftan’s method involving controlled 
partial conversion of the nitric oxide into nitrogen peroxide 
by addition of excess of oxygen and treatment of the pro- 
duct with m-phenylene diamine, a standardized solution of 
sodium nitrite being used as a standard. The effect of 
various reagents in absorbing nitric oxide was studied. 


THE ELECTRO-NITROGEN PROCESS FOR THE 
MANUFACTURE OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


In view of the low price of and lack of demand for 
ammonia products, coke oven plants and gas-works are 
interested in processes for manufacturing fixed ammonium 
compounds cheaply. 

B. Waeser in ‘ Brennstoff-Chemie,’’ 1931, 12, 293-5 
(Aug. 1), describes the Tern electro-nitrogen process. 
Sulphur dioxide is oxidized in a high-tension flame and the 
resulting trioxide is combined with ammonia in a Feld 
electrostatic separator. Oxides of nitrogen are formed and 
serve as catalysts. The plant, according to French Patent, 
No. 650,684, is simple. It consists of a vessel through the 
walls of which pass two silica tubes opposite to each other. 
These are provided with perforated insulated discs for air 
admission and central Silit protecting covers for the iron 
electrodes. Each electrode has, at its end, a non-conduct- 
ing plate of quartz, slate, or other suitable material. The 
strength of the current and the distance between the elec- 
trodes are adjusted so that the flame burns quietly between 
the plates and blue or crackling discharges are avoided. 
The gas to be oxidized is passed, with steam, into this vessel 
and issues into the electrostatic separator into which am- 
monia is passed. Ammonium sulphate is deposited in a dry 
state, the voltage in the separator being 60,000 volts. 

It is advantageous to keep the silica tubes and the oxida- 
tion chamber, which is under pressure, hot. The entering 
air becomes activated and oxides of nitrogen are formed 
and are adsorbed onto the non-conducting plates so that 
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they act as catalysts. 
sulphur dioxide is admitted, 

The first installation was erected in the gas-works at 
Swinemund, and the good results induced the Thuringian 
Gas Company to construct a large plant of an annual 
capacity of 530 million c.ft. at the Engelsdorf works at 


As soon as the flame burns quietly, 


Leipzig. Ammonia liquor and spent oxide are used as raw 
materials, the former being distilled and the latter roasted. 
Without purchi ise of sulphuric acid and without concentra- 
tion, it is possible to make loose crystals of sulphate of 
ammonia, The power consumption is so small that profit 
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is much greater than when sulphuric acid is used. At the 
same time, the process is easily run and is cle: weg 
The plants projected up to the end of 1929 had an annual 


capacity of 40,000 tons of sulphate. 

The process works best with dilute sulphurous gases con- 
taining 0°5-1°5 p.ct. of sulphur dioxide by volume, the 
conversion being about 98 p.ct. If stress is not laid on 
production of a pure salt, the ammonia need not be freed 
from carbon dioxide. 

Apparently, the oxides of nitrogen do not appear in the 
sulphate and are possibly merely intermediate products. 





- THE ARTIFICIAL 


LIGHTING OF SCHOOLS ° 


The Committee consisted of Mr. A. Blok (Chairman); 
Mr. J. S. Dow (ex-officio); Mr. W. J. Jones; Dr. A. H 
Levy; Mr. E. L. Oughton; Mr. T. E. Ritchie and Mr. 
Pp. J. Waldram (representing the Illuminating Engineering 
Society); Mr. J. Swarbrick (representing the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects); Dr. Elwin H. T. Nash (repre- 
senting the Medical Officers of Schools Association); Mr. 
J. C. Buckley (representing the London Teachers’ Associa- 
tion); and Dr. R. J. Lythgoe. The following is their re- 
port: 

In view of the fuller knowledge in the science of illumina- 
tion that has been attained, and the technical advance 
that has taken place since 1913, the Sub-Committee was 
requested to undertake a revision of the Report of the 
Joint Committee on the Artificial Lighting of Se ‘hools 
published in that year.* As a preliminary to such revision, 
the Sub-Committee undertook a study of the existing regu- 
lations, codes, and literature bearing on this subject. A 
questionnaire was also prepared and circulated to educa- 
tional authorities throughout Great Britain, with the object 
of ascertaining particulars of rules and regulations in force 
bearing on the lighting of schoolrooms. 

From these inquiries it was concluded that few if any 
precise regulations of this kind are at present in existence. 
It also appeared that no results of satisfactory scientific 
research into the relation between lighting conditions in 
schools and the well-being or performance of work of pupils, 
such as would form a necessary basis for standards and 
regulations, had been published. A comprehensive inquiry 
of this description, which the Sub-Committee is now initiat- 
ing, may occupy a considerable time, and the possibility 
of forming definite conclusions as a result cannot yet be 
judged. But it has been suggested that, pending the re- 
sult of this inquiry, a series of recommendations based on 
general experience and on observations of what is con- 
sidered by the Sub-Committee to be good modern practice 
would be of utility, especially as a guide to lighting methods 
in new schools. The following series of recommendations 
has been prepared solely on this basis. 

In regard to the recommended values of illumination 
specified, it should be clearly understood that these are 
minima which, in some Nae may be advan- 
tageously exceeded in practice. Furthermore, as no sys- 
tem of lighting is completely uniform the minimum il- 
lumination will necessarily be exceeded in certain parts of 
a schoolroom. Finally, it should also be remembered that 
there are at least three factors which cause a progressive 
diminution in the illumination of a given room—viz., 
(7) the accumulation of dust or dirt on the glassware of 
lighting fittings, (ii) depreciation of the reflecting value of 
the walls and ceiling due to the accumulation of dust or 
dirt, and (iii) deterioration of the illuminants themselves, 
whether electric lamps or gas mantles. Experience shows 
that these causes may reduce the illumination by 20 or 
30 p.ct. of its initial value in six weeks if local conditions 
are sufficiently unfavourable. These factors of deprecia- 
ar should, therefore, be taken into account when the 

stallation is initially planned, in order that the minimum 
val ‘es of illumination recommended below may be ob- 
tained when the depreciating conditions are at their worst. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Subject to the foregoing remarks the recommendations 
of the Sub-Committee are as follows: 


I. T.nuMINATION. 


The minimum illumination provided should be : 
(1) On desks and tables in schoolrooms, measured on the 


‘ The Illuminating Engineer,’’ July, 1913, pp- 364-366, 


y » Report of the Sub-Committee 
(? appointed by the Technical 


¢ Committee of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society in 1930 


desk, table, or other surface on which the work is 
done, (a) 5 foot-candles+ for ordinary clerical work 
(reading and writing) and (b) 8 foot-candles for 
special work (in art classes, drawing offices, work- 
shops, and sewing rooms where dark materials may 
be used). 

(2) On blackboards, measured on the plane of the board, 
60 p.ct. in excess of the illumination measured on 
desks or tables. 

(3) In assembly rooms and recreation rooms. 3 foot- 
candles measured in a horizontal plane 2 ft. 9 in. 
above the floor level. 

(4) General illumination. Apart from the minimum 
values recommended above, in no part of any school 
building should the illumination be less than 1 foot- 
candle, this being measured, in the case of stairways, 
upon the tread surface of the stairs and in other 
places being measured in a horizontal plane 2 ft. 9 in. 
above the floor level. 


II. AVOIDANCE OF GLARE. 


Great importance should be attached to avoidance of 
glare such as is liable to arise (a) from the display in class- 
rooms of unscreened gas mantles or lamp filaments within 
the direct range of vision (“‘ direct glare ’ *) or (b) from the 
reflection of light-sources in polished or glazed surfaces 
(‘‘ reflected glare ’’). 

Rie a view to avoiding direct glare it is reeommended 
that: 


(1) No incandescent surface or brightly illuminated re- 
flector or similar surfaces forming part of lighting 
fittings should be visible to the eyes of teacher or 
pupils while carrying on their ordinary work, and 
sources of light should preferably be surrounded by 
a diffusing medium such that its average brightness 
does not exceed 5 candles per sq. in. of surface area. 

(2) No source of light should be situated below a line 
drawn from a point on the back wall 3 ft. 6 in. above 
the floor to a point 4 ft. above the upper edge of 
the blackboard surface, unless it is completely 
screened from the eyes of pupils by an opaque screen. 
In the case of a room having a sloping or stepped 
floor rising away from the blackboard, the 3 ft. 6 in. 
is to be measured from the elevated floor surface at 
the end of the room remote from the blackboard. 

(3) The fact that staircase lighting involves considera- 
tions of safety should be borne in mind. Special 
precautions should therefore be taken to avoid glare 
from sources of light used to illuminate stairways, 
especially as regards persons descending the stairs. 


With a view to avoiding reflected glare it is reeommended 

that: 

(1) Special care should be devoted to (a) the selection 
of the blackboards, the surfaces of which should be 
maintained in a dark and matt condition, and (b) 
the positions of light-sources in relation to black- 
boards in order to avoid specular images of the 
sources in the line of sight. 

(2) The surfaces of walls. ceilings, and, so far as pos- 
sible, furniture, should be of such a surface texture 


+ A foot-candle may be defined as the illumination on a surface distant 
1 ft. from a source of 1 candle-power and perpendicular to the direction 
from which the light is received, 





that any considerable specular reflection is avoided 
(glazed and shiny surfaces above the dado are speci- 
ally objectionable). 

So far as possible books intended for the use of 
children should be printed on paper that is free from 
glaze. The use of highly glazed paper for writing 
upon should also be avoided. 


The use of lighting equipment of low surface pang 
as a means of diminishing direct glare, is also of value in 
reducing reflected glare, as the brightness of the reflected 
image is less. 

Light-coloured surroundings, by diminishing the contrast 
between light-sources and their backgrounds, are helpful 
in reducing direct glare, and the diffusion of light by this 
means also aids in rendering reflected glare less evident. 


Ill. AvoIpANCE OF OBJECTIONABLE SHADOWS. 


The number and position of lights should be so chosen 
that objectionable shadows cast by the body or by columns 
or other structural features of the room on the desk 
other places where the work is done are avoided. 

Such shadows are least evident when: 


(1) The sources of light are surrounded by diffusing 
media such as extend the luminous surface and there- 
fore give rise to soft shadows, and 

(2) The walls and ceilings are light in colour, and thus 
serve as extended secondary sources of low bright- 
ness. The ceilings should preferably be white and 
the walls and all decorations above the dado should 
be light in tint. 

In view of the importance of adequate lighting of stair- 

ways in the interest of safety, lights should be so arranged 
that shadows of risers on the treads are avoided. 


Continuous 


of Durham Coals 


Carbonization 
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IV. Posrrions or Licut-SOuRCES. 


(1) In Classrooms. Classrooms approximately of the 
standard size (i.e., about 480 sq. ft.) may cop. 
veniently be lighted efficiently by four suitable ‘ight. 
ing units! distributed symmetrically above the desks, 
but supplementary illumination for the teacher s areg 
and the blackboard by two additional units is some. 
times desirable. With a view to avoiding glire, jt 
is important that the lights be kept well out of the 
normal line of vision. Where practicable a ‘:ecight 
of suspension of not less than 10 ft. is to be desired, 
Special importance attaches to supplementary lights 
intended to illuminate the blackboard or the teacher’s 
area, as these are more liable to come within the 
direct view of pupils, and because incorrect loca- 
tion is liable to give rise to troublesome rei!ected 
light from the blackboard surface. For these reasons 
it is desirable to make the height of suspension of 
such additional sources of light as great as possible, 
and to pay special attention to screening. 

(2) Stairways. Light sources should be so placed that 
each flight of stairs is illuminated both from above 
and from below. 


DEPRECIATION AND MAINTENANCE. 


As deposits of dust result in rapid diminution in the 
available illumination, it is expedient that all lamps and 
lighting fittings should be overhauled and cleaned at inter- 
vals of not more than one month. For general lighting 
modern forms of enclosed fittings which are less liable to 
suffer from the entrance of dust are to be preferred. 

[Copies of the report will be sent to anyone interested by 
the Hon. Secretary of the Committee, Mr. J. S. Dow, 32, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1.] 


; See paragraphs II. (1) and V. 
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sl Results in Glover-West Verticals at 
the Nine Elms Works of the Gas 


Light and Coke Company 
| 


[From “ West’s Gas.’’] 


The carbonization of unscreened Durham coals con- 
stituted a problem in the earlier years of the development 
of continuous vertical retorts, but for many years now a 
considerable number of large and small installations of 
Glover-West vertical retorts in this country and abroad 
have dealt successfully with these coals. In the London 
area alone, installations constructed, to which these coals 
only are supplied, have an output of 25 million c.ft. per 
day. 

A test of 28 days’ duration conducted by the Gas Light 
and Coke Company was concluded last month in a large 
installation at their Nine Elms Station. 

The usual mixture of sea-borne Durham gas coals was car- 
bonized. Grading tests made on these coals prior to the 
tests now reported showed some 45 p.ct. of fines passing 
through 4 -in. mesh, and close upon 70 p.ct. passing through 
4-in. mesh. 

The average results for the whole period of the test were 
as follows: 

Results 

Coals carbonized per working retort per 24 hours, tons. . 4°37 

Gas, calorific value, B.Th.U. per c.ft. gross 5°7°4 

Make per ton, c.ft 15,540 

Therms per ton of coal cz -arbonized . 78°85 

Therms per ton. (Inerts in the coal re duced to 8 Pp ct ) 79°6 

Fuel, p.ct., by weight of coal carbonized 

Wee... ' <p —_— ‘ , ss 
Dry SS i ae a ee Oe ek ee ee ee ee ee 
Coke and breeze for sale, per ton of coal (dry), cwt. . . . I1'49 


Each of these results is better than the guarantee stipu- 
lated. 

The retorts of the installation are of the ‘‘ New Model ”’ 
standard type with separate step-grate producer for each 
setting of eight retorts. 

Waste-heat induced draught boilers are included in the 
plant, and the test results showed an average of 4°49 lbs. 
of steam from and at 212° Fahr. per lb. of dry fuel con- 
sumed in the producers, or 1236 lbs. of actual steam raised 
per ton of coal carbonized. 

The steam used in the process was approximately 10°5 
p.ct. of the weight of coal carbonized, leaving 1000 lbs. 
of actual steam per ton of coal carbonized for power genera- 


tion and other purposes. This surplus is equal to 40-H. . 
hours per ton of coal carbonized, on the basis of 25 a: 

; 
steam per horse-power per hour. W. 


REVIEWS 


THE COKE OVEN INDUSTRY OF 1931.* 


The Year Book of the Coke Oven Managers’ Association 
is now firmly established as a record of practical work 
and information, valuable to all who are in any way in- 
terested in coking practice; and the Editorial Committee 
of the Association are to be congratulated that in the 
present issue, as in previous issues, the usefulness of the 
book has been preserved by including only such matter as 
is considered likely to be of service. 

As usual, the book contains useful information on the 
rules and membership of the Association, with lists of 
officials, past-presidents, &c. Full particulars are given 
of coke oven plants either in operation or under construc- 
tion in Great Britain and in twenty-one other countries. 
More countries are included than in the last Edition, plants 
in Australia, Austria, Hungary, and Sweden being added 
this year. 

The remainder of the work is devoted to the transactions 
of the meetings of the Midland and Northern Sections of 
the Association, full reports, with photographs and dia- 
grams, being given of the various papers read; model 
answers to questions set in the City and Guilds of "London 
Institute Examinations in Coke and Bye-Products Manu- 
facture held this year; the British Standard Specification 
for tars (Nos. 1, 2, and 3) for road purposes; and also some 
tables and formulz relating to high-pressure gas distribu- 
tion. 

Altogether this is a very useful volume, summarizing in 
a comprehensive manner another year’s activities of - 
sister industry; and users of the book should find it fu! 
as valuable as its predecessors. 











***The Year Book of the Coke Oven Managers’ Association, 193 
printed, for private circulation only, by Benn Bros., Ltd., 154, Fleet Street 
E.C. 4. 
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Irish Association of Gas Managers 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS BY MR. G. WALMSLEY 


Annual Meeting in 


1 would like first to express my appreciation and thanks 
for the honour conferred in my election to the Presidency 
of the Irish Gas Managers’ Association. I should also like 
to express thanks to my Chairman and Directors of the 
Londonderry Gas Company, without whose co-operation I 
could not have accepted. 

As you will I hope be visiting the Undertaking of which I 
have charge later in the proceedings, I propose tirst to give 
a brief description of the works and plant. The works 
cover an area of about nine acres, and it is generally agreed 
the plant is well arranged and substantially built, for which 
credit is due to the foresight of my predecessor. Un- 
fortunately, the actual site of the works, as.regards getting 
our principal raw material, coal, on to the job, is far from 
ideal, being adjacent neither to the quays nor railways. 
This necessitates the carting of some 12,000 tons of coal per 
annum from the quays to the works, a distance of over a 
mile, and at a cost for carting alone of £1200 per annum. 
The cost of taking coal out of the boat at the quay and 
depositing it on the works costs no less than 4s. 5d. per ton, 
or £2600 per annum, representing nearly 4d. per 1000 c.ft. 
of gas sold. 

in this connection it may not be out of place to raise the 
question as to the advisability of considering very carefully, 
when new capital expenditure is contempk ited, whether the 
existing manufacturing station—probably the ideal and best 
available site 100 or even 50 years ago—is quite as ideal 
now, taking into account the change of transport—i.e., 
from rail to road, which is being fz ivoured in many cases at 
the present time—higher cost of transport both by rail and 
road, and, in the case of motor transport, higher imposts in 
the way of road taxation and petrol and oil duties. This is 
a question which I think concerns the medium and smaller 
works, particularly now the vertical retort has established 
itself as an adaptable and paying proposition for such 
works. In the event of changing over to either verticals or 
modern horizontal settings, involving expenditure repre- 
senting a big proportion of the total capital of the Under- 
taking, it might be well to consider the scrapping of some 
of the auxiliary washing and purification plant and going 
on to an entirely new site, thereby saving annually in 
transport costs more than sufficient to pay the instalment 
and interést charges in replacing such auxiliary plant, to- 
vether with the cost of connecting up to the existing dis- 
tribution system. 


CARBONIZING PLANT. 


rhe existing carbonizing plant consists of 16 Glover- 
West “* steaming ”’ retorts (33 in. medel) heated in units of 
two, served by three producers. These replaced installa- 
tions of horizontal and inclined retorts. The original con- 
tract was for 12 retorts, in two beds of 6 retorts each, in- 
sta le «din ral and a further 4 retorts were added last year. 
rhe original 12 retorts are still making gas, each retort 
having already had a working life of over 2200 days, and 
their present condition sg them continuing for some 
years yet before being rebuilt. Carbonizing both Yorkshire 
ani Seotch coals at an oF. rage temperature in the com- 
bustion chambers of 2300° Fahr., the life of these retorts is, 
I think, well above the average. 

Our method of ‘‘ maintenance ”’ has been to let one bed 
of © retorts down each summer, reline the producer, and 
wash down and ‘ podge ”’ each retort thoroughly. In this 
wa. each retort was thoroughly examined, and only latterly 
have some been occasionally repaired by the insertion of a 


few silica segments where required. Although, perhaps, 
contrary to general practice, the letting down of each set- 
lin. at least every two years and thoroughly repairing any 


vis:le defects has in our case been well justified, the main- 
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tenance costs of the retorts over the whole period of seven 
years averaging only £49 per year. 

The coal carbonized was 74,900 tons over the whole 
period of seven years, and it is very probable that consider- 
ably over 160,000 tons will be carbonized by these 12 retorts 
before they are re-set. 


Waste-Heat Borers. 


We have two waste-heat boilers for utilizing the heat of 
the waste gases after leaving the setting, the one recently 
installed being a Spencer- Bonecourt vertical fire tube type, 
natural draught and guaranteed to evaporate 600 Ibs. of 
water per hour at a pressure of 120 lbs. per sq. in. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that over the period 
Oct. 15, 1930, to Jan. 26, 1931, an average of 2100 gallons of 
water per day was evaporated. This is well over the 
guarantee figure, but it should be mentioned that special 
arrangements were made at the time of placing the contract 
for the additional four retorts so that the surplus waste 
gases from the existing 12 retorts could be passed through 
the new boiler if required. This, as events have turned 
out, proved very successful, and the boiler is working con- 
stantly up to its maximum efficiency. 

There is nothing outstanding regarding the coal breakers, 
elevators, and conveyors, which are operated by an 80-H.P. 
angye gas engine and two 12-H.P. motors. The condensers 
are of Holmes twin water cooled type, preceded by a P. and 
A. tar extractor, with provision left for another extractor 
if required. 

There are two Livesey washers and one rotary scrubber, 
which is followed by a third washer, which can be adapted 
for debenzolizing purposes. The washers are all under 
cover erected in one house, which also contains the pumps 
used on the works for varied purposes, the exhaust steam 
from these being utilized for heating the feed water to the 
boilers. 

There are six concrete purifiers, 30 ft. by 16 ft. by 6 ft. 
deep, each containing about 60 tons of “‘ bog ore,”’ obtained 
from the surrounding districts in County Donegal. 


GASHOLDERS. 


There are two single lift coal gasholders, erected about 
1865, contained in brick and puddle tanks 102 ft. diameter 
by 22 ft. deep, each having a capacity of 150,000 c.ft., and 
it will thus be seen that with the exception of a small holder 
at the Waterside Works—now abandoned as a manufac- 
turing statidn—and a small relief holder in connection with 
the carburetted water gas plant, the total storage capac ‘ity 
is now only 300,000 c.ft., with a maximum daily output of 
762,000 c.ft. Although this capacity is admittedly very 
low, necessitating occasionally somewhat sleepless nights 
for the management, it must be admitted that with an 
annual output, as far as can be ascertained, of only about 
40 million c.ft. when these holders were erected, the pro 
portionate capital expenditure for storage then must have 
looked extremely high. I mention this as interesting, and, 
of course, indicative of the general levelling up of the daily 
load which has taken place during recent years by the 
diminution of the lighting load and the ever-increasing 
cooking and heating load, which is more evenly spread over 
the whole 24 hours. 

In this connection it is also interesting to note that 
although our annual output has increased from 118 million 

c.ft. in 1922 to 176 million c.ft. in 1930, the storage problem 
was more acute ten years ago than it is now, and with the 
prospects of increased cooking and heating loads, and par 
ticularly a 24-hour gas-heated water and refrigerator load, 
the capital expenditure per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold as repre 
sented by holders will generally tend to decrease. I need 
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hardly say, however, that with an ever-increasing demand 
to meet, the question of erecting a new holder is at present 
under consideration. 


Wise Use or Capirat. 

I do not wish it to be understood from the above remarks 
relating to the question of storage in regard to capital 
charges that I advocate leaving storage pon ttiete: 5 
in such a position as to jeopardize the continuity of supply 
in the event of a serious breakdown in the manufacturing 
plant. My object is to point out that perhaps in some cases 
there is a tendency, particularly in smaller works, for 
capital to be sunk in what might be termed unremunerative 
plant, thus crippling expenditure on the sales and distribu- 
tion side. The capital thus spent, in my opinion, might be 
more advantageously used in bringing gas prices down to a 
more competitive level where these are comparatively high, 
as may be the case in some small undertakings faced with 
Government aided electricity schemes, or quite an ap- 
preciable amount of this capital could perhaps be advan- 
tageously used in the opening of showrooms, launching of 
hire purchase and maintenance schemes, &c. 

I would certainly say the time has come when in the 
majority of cases the old factor of 24 hours maximum day’s 
output for storage should be revised, and capital thus re- 
leased from ‘‘ the base ’’ put more advantageously into 
what may be termed the ‘“‘ front line ’’ to meet the intensive 
electrical propaganda recently launched. 


OTHER Works PLAnt. 


The power house contains two Lancashire dynamos, 40 
and 25 kilowatts respectively, direct coupled to 70 and 40 
H.P. National gas engines, which provide current at 440 
volts for driving the small coal elevators, boosters, hoist 
and pumps. There is also a small dynamo driven by a 
6-H.P. National gas engine for providing light in the purify- 
ing and pump houses. The exhausters and boosting plant 
are also situated in the power house. The exhausters in 
duplicate are of Waller’s make, of 65,000 c.ft. per hour 
capacity, direct coupled to two horizontal steam engines 
and fitted with steam governors, automatic by-pass, &c. 
The boosters, also by Waller’s, are in duplicate and capable 
of dealing with 130,000 ¢.ft. per hour against a total pres- 
sure difference of 9 in. and rated at 2400 r.p.m. They are 
direct coupled to two enclosed 10-H.P. motors. 

The sulphate of ammonia plant is a Wilton’s 3 ton per 
day neutral plant, with a closed saturator and centrifugal 
drier complete with liquor sight feed, air compressor for 
acid, &e. The liquid ammonia plant was fully described 
in a paper I gave before the Association at Cork in 1927 
and therefore I do not propose going into details here, but 
any interested in the matter-will be able to see the plant i in 
operation. 

The carburetted water gas plant is complete with boilers, 
steam-driven blowers, exhausters, re lief holder, meter, con- 
densers, and purifiers, and at present is out of service, all 
the load being taken up by the vertical retort plant. A 
small auxiliary works lying across the river is also out of 
service, except for use as a distributing centre, all the gas 
now being delivered to that district by means of a 6-in. 
steel main across the bridge. 

The works are also equipped with mechanics’ shop, car- 
penters’ and blacksmiths’ shops, garage, and laboratory. 
The showroom is situated in the town, which will no doubt 
be superseded by larger and more central premises in the 
near future. 

ProGress oF GaAs IN IRELAND. 

It is customary for the President of this Association to 
review generally the condition of the Gas Industry, and 
more particularly to survey the present and prospective 
position as it affects us in Ireland. I proposé now to at- 
tempt this in the short time I have left at my disposal. 

First let me state as authoritatively as my position 
warrants that, despite the depression in industry and the 
intensive political boosting of electricity, the Gas Industry 
in Ireland is still progressing. Taking the ‘‘ Gas World ”’ 
Year Book figures for 1931, we find that for the whole of the 
British Isles the gas made last year was 329,722 million 

c.ft., against 321 616, 500,000 c.ft. for the previous year, 
which shows an increase of 8106 million c.ft., equivalent to 
2°5 p.ct. Now taking the figures for Ireland alone, we find 
that the gas made was 8908 million c.ft., against 8681 
million c.ft. for the previous year, showing an increase of 
227 million c.ft., equivalent to 2°6 p.c é. 

In the British Isles there were 278,000 more consumers 
than in the previous year, an increase of 2°8 p.ct., whereas 
in Ireland the increased number of consumers was 13, 428, 
representing no less than 5 p.ct. increase over the previous 
year. It will thus be seen th: at the pe rcentage increase in 
gas made was actually higher in Ireland than in the rest of 
the British Isles, and there was nearly double the percent- 
age increase in the number of consumers. All this despite 
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or, should I say, because of—the highly advertised 
Shannon hydro-electric scheme, which was to electrify and 
revolutionize the country. From the recent reve ‘lations in 
the Dail it has certainly succeeded in doing the foriier jf 
not the latter. 

I have no intention or desire, however, to discuss the mis- 
fortunes of the Electricity Supply Board in connection with 
the Shannon scheme; indeed it was, I am sure, the s::cere 
wish of all, including members of the gas profession, that 
the wishes of the promoters of the scheme should be even- 
tually fulfilled and that it would be the means of develop. 
ing the country and bringing new industries into the more 
remote parts of Ireland. To my mind, however, the 
scheme was unhappily devised on too large : scale for such 
a sparsely populated country, and as events have proved 
the existing lighting and power load is far from sulflicient 
to provide the necessary revenue to justify the capital ex- 
penditure. This, of course, as our members in the Free 
State are painfully aware, necessitated the Electric ity Sup- 
ply Board going all out for the heating load and bo sting 
their product as an economical fuel. 


Use or Exvectricity As A FUEL. 


There is no doubt that the recent developments in the 
efficiency of electricity as a lighting and power agent have 
led many people to expect there will be a corresponding 
advance in its efficiency as a fuel. Sir F rancis Goodenough, 
whose invaluable services to our profession we all so gladly 
recognize, recently stated: ‘‘ The great insuperable limita- 
tion of electricity as a source of he: ut and power is that a 
given quantity of electrical energy has its precise equiva- 
lent in heat or in mechanical energy. Convert a kilowatt- 
hour of electrical energy into heat and you can get 3412 
B.Th.U. Convert it into mechanical energy, and if you 
have an electric motor of 100 p.ct. efficiency—which, of 
course, you have not—you can get 14 H.P. hour. Not all 
the scientists of all the ages can ever get you more than 
that, of either heat or power, from a kilowatt-hour of elec- 
trical energy, any more than they can get you out of a 
pound of butter more than sixteen ounces. 

That electricity can develop as a fuel in the same way as 
it has undoubtedly done as a lighting agent is the unfounded 
belief on which is based so many hopes that are doomed to 
disappointment. We do not know the limit of efficiency of 
electricity as a lighting agent, but as a medium for the 
conveyance and production of heat it is strictly limited, and 
in Northern Ireland fatally so, because the great insuper- 
able obstacle to the economical generation and utilization 
of heat in the form of electricity, is that there is no means 
of generating electrical energy in this Province other than 
by the conversion of the potential heat energy of coal into 
electrical energy, and that is a most wasteful process. 


ELectricaAL DEVELOPMENTS IN NORTHERN IRELAND. 


With the results of the hydro-electric scheme in the Free 
State before them—where they have the advantage of 
utilizing the water power of the Shannon in lieu of coal— 
what will be the attitude of the Government of Northern 
Ireland, whose experts have turned down hydro-electric 
generation as impracticable with regard to future develop- 
ments under their Electricity Supply Bill? So far as the 
electricity stations of Belfast and Londonderry are con- 
cerned, there is no doubt that these concerns are among the 
best managed and most economically run undertakings in 
the British Isles; but what will happen if under this scheme 
they are crippled with high capitalized distribution costs 
for developing the so-called “‘ rural areas ’’ in Northern 
Ireland? 

According to the Bill, the Electricity Board, which has 
greater powers invested in it than those of the Central 
Electricity Board in Great Britain, has power, under cer- 
tain conditions, to acquire undertakings already function- 
ing in Northern Ireland. The Board has power to borrow 
the necessary capital and to issue stock, provision being 
made for a Gave ‘rnment guarantee as to principal and 
interest of any such loans. In view of the Shannon hydro- 
electric scheme disclosures, it is to be hoped that any de 
velopments contemplated in Northern Ireland which 
necessitate such Government financial backing will be most 
carefully considered, and particularly those powers which 
refer to the compulsory acquisition of existing under- 
takings without regard to goodwill or compensation to the 
ratepayers for any loss they might incur in losing profits 
which had previously been applied in relief of the rates. 

A recent statement made by Mr. H. F. Whysall, 
M.I.E.E., the Corporation Electrical Engineer in Belfast, 
is worth recording. He stated: ‘‘ One must concede that 
the financial control of electricity supply undertakings has 
been up to the present time very wise and safe, and we must 
not, in our enthusiasm for development, ignore the ad ice 
of their financial officials in connection with our projects. 
Northern Ireland as a whole is not a rich field for electrical 
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development. It is sparsely populated. Rural electrifica- 
tion will be difficult on account of the comparative smail- 
ness of the farms, and the linen mills are difficult prospects, 
first on account of the state of trade, also on account of the 
prevalent conviction among mill owners and their engineers 
that the use of steam engines or steam turbines will always 
best meet their industrial steam requirements and give 
them electricity at less cost than it would be bought from a 
modern supply authority.”’ 


Gas AND ELECTRICITY. 


The future of the supply of heat, light, and power lies 
both with electricity and gas. Each has its own sphere, 
each has its own use, and no good purpose to the com- 
munity can be served by expending money wastefully in the 
putting of one or the other to uneconomical use. in Nor- 
way, where electric ity made from water power is available 
at a much lower price than in this country, new gas-works 
are still going up, and the use of gas for heating and cook- 
ing is r apidly developing. 

rhe greatest consumption of gas per head of population 
is in the great cities of America, where the generation and 
use of electricity have been brought to a far more economical 
pitch than in this country; yet you find that in America the 
prosperity of gas undertakings keeps equal to or ahead of 
that of the electrical undertakings, although in many cases 
they are wiser in that country, in that they combine the 
two services in one public utility company and attain 
thereby greater economy of production of both gas and 
electricity. 

[he Gas Industry has done and is doing more than any 
other agency by its production of gas and coke—the two 
most economic smokeless fuels—to alleviate that great peril 
to health, smoke, with all its attendant evils. I would 
suggest to our members to concentrate more and more on 
the production of coke and its presentation to the public in 
a suitable form as a smokeless fuel. 


IrisH Tar For IrtsH Roaps. 


With regard to tar, most of the works in Ireland are, 
perforce, selling this product to the distiller, but the non- 
skid property of tar for the surfacing of roads is now re- 
ceiving more attention by our local road authorities and I 
would suggest the slogan ‘‘ Irish Tar for Irish Roads ”’ to 
be kept before those who are responsible for the large im- 
portation of bitumen and other products of foreign mineral 
oil used for road making purposes in this country. In this 
connection a committee of your association has recently 
been in touch with the Government of the Free State with 
results that we hope will eventually have some effect. 
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I cannot let the subject of residuals pass without men- 
tioning the recent achievement of one of our esteemed Past- 
Presidents, Mr. J. D. Smith, and the Chief Chemist of his 
laboratory staff, Mr. Orr, in connection with the production 
of a distillate from coal tar which has certain marked ad- 

vantages over petrol and particularly as regards ‘‘ running 
costs.’ If this can be developed commercially, and if the 
cost of the transport of tar from the various gas-works 
throughout the country to distillation works in various 
centres be not prohibitive, it will not only be a boon to the 
Gas Industry and gas consumers, but will reduce to some 
extent the enormous sum of money paid in this country for 
imported foreign petrol. 


Pusiic LIGHTING. 


Owing to the later time fixed for the conference and sub- 
sequent visit to the gas-works before the meeting of the 
National Gas Council Sales *s place this afternoon, I have only 
time to touch upon those other matters which are of para- 
mount importance to the Industry, such as the manner in 
which gas is holding its own in the sphere of public lighting. 
As you all know, the principal streets of London, and in 
fact of most European cities, are largely lighted by modern 
gas installations. The ‘‘ Newbridge ’’ and other switches 
are being sold by the thousand throughout the country for 
use in connection with existing gas lighting installations, 
which shows that in lighting, both public and private, gas 
is still very much alive. It is progressing even in these 
difficult times without State aid, and, in spite of antiquated 
and restricted legislation, it continues to grow and will 
continue to do so provided it is accorded fair ple Ly. 


A “ British Gas ASSOCIATION.”’ 

The recent proposal for establishing under one head and 
possibly one roof a ‘‘ British Gas Association,’? which would 
consolidate the whole of the forces of the Gas Industry, is, 
to my mind, one which should have the most careful con- 
sideration of all the executive bodies of the Industry. 

The meeting this afternoon will no doubt provide means 
for discussing other questions, such as the proposed “‘ unit 
system ”’ and other alternative methods of charging for gas 
which are long overdue. Meanwhile I would like to take 
the opportunity of paying tribute to the Technical Press, 
who are keeping in the forefront all such projects and give 
us all that stimulus which is so helpful; also to the officials 
of our national associations, who, like the Press, give us in 
this country a very fair share of their attention; and last 
but not least my thanks are especially due to Mr. Airth, 
our indefatigable Hon. Secretary, to whose energy and per- 
sonality the Irish Gas Managers’ Association owes so much. 


Institution of Gas Engineers 


Mr. Webb’s Reply to the Discussion on His Paper 


Mr. R. N. Wess writes: Mr. B. R. Parkinson says he is 
of the belief that I am not fully conscious of the ideal I 
am striving for. Let me try to portray that ideal—‘‘ that 
the gas being evolved in the retorts, in any quantity, shall 
itself govern the number of revolutions made by the ex- 
hauster to deal with that quantity and maintain a definite 
pressure condition in the retorts within fine limits.’’ This 
ideal is actually being obtained with the exception that our 
ways and means are not yet quite perfect and automatic. 
We have reasons to believe, however, that in the very near 
a - g they will be. 

. Parkinson says the range of the governor bell has 
Ran ‘reduced to practically nil. This is quite true, but 
not at the expense of its mechanical advantage, as is sug- 
gested. The mechanical advantage has been so consider- 
ably increased by the arrangement shown in fig. 4 that for 
a lift of governor bell of ;% in. the steam throttle valve is 
operated from the closed position to that of wide open. As 
the throttle valve is probably never more than half open (for 
exhausting the maximum quantity of gas), it is readily seen 
that, to increase or decrease the number of revolutions 
sufficiently to deal with the slightly varying quantity of 
gas, the governor bell is required to move through an ex- 
ceedingly small range. It is because of this that the im- 
pulse obtained from the retorts to the inside of the bell is 
enabled to exert sufficient influence to control the throttle 
valve. The mechanism has been made to give the least 
possisle amount of friction (ball bearings are used), and 
the whole of it only weighs 12 lbs. 
_In reply to the remarks of Mr. Copp, I shall refer to 
fig. 7, which shows quite clearly the variation of pressure 
conditions obtained by our usual working prior to the in- 


troduction of the ‘‘ Control ’’ as described in the paper. 
Although these conditions were reasonably good, we were 
not satished with them, but, having had experience of 
retort house governors, we were satisfied that the introduc- 
tion of them would not give us that fine degree of control 
that is necessary. 

The difficulty we experienced in getting the governor bell 
to operate quickly was caused by its construction. I feel 
sure that if the design of the bell be carefully examined 
it will be obvious that the displacement of water by its 
movement prevents its responding quickly enough to obtain 
delicate control. We conclusively proved this before we 
removed it. Again, the area exposed to the water by: this 
governor bell, plus that of the float, tends to sluggishness 
by reason of surface tension. 

I am sorry that we cannot give an analysis of the gas 
prior to this work, but, since the meeting, the analysis 
given in fig. 10 has been confirmed, and we have taken 
several 24-hour charts of the calorific value of the straight 
coal gas on a Beasley recorder, frequently checked against 
a Boys calorimeter, which show an average quality of 630 
B.Th.U. gross. The variation is about 20 B.Th.U., but 
this will alter according to the working conditions. 

The difference in our present working of pressure con- 
ditions within the retorts as compared with our practice 
for some years is not so great as to enable us to see any 
difference in the production of retort carbon; our average 
scurfing periods are about four months. 

During the last two or three years we have increased 
our throughput of coal by 4 ewt. per retort per diem. 

I presume that when Mr. Copp mentions an ‘“ Arkon 
apparatus he is referring to the “‘ Arca ”’ regulator. 
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NOTES ON PLANT AND PROCESSES 


“Red Sphinx” Gas Fires—An Attractive 


New Catalogue. 


Mere words cannot adequately portray the exceedingly 
pleasing impression created by a first glance through 
Messrs. William Sugg & Company’s new catalogue of their 
‘** Red Sphinx ”’ gas fires. But apart from the attractive 
layout of this publication, it forms a really useful and 
informative list of the latest designs of the now well-known 
** Red Sphinx ”’ range of fires. 

A beautiful cover design, which seems to contain all the 
colours of the spectrum, and shows a ‘* Red Sphinx ” gas 
fire in appropriate surround warming a comfortably fur- 
nished room, opens upon a set of plates depicting various 
designs of fire in actual colours and fitted in suitable set- 
tings. These finishes include ebonite black, antique brass, 
oxidized silver, oxidized copper, antique copper, and rust- 
less steel. 

The foreword to the catalogue gives particulars of the 
‘** Red Sphinx ” fire, and claims that besides being a 
‘ delight to the eye,’’ these fires are thoroughly well made, 
excelling in design of burner, workmanship, and finish. 
They embody the inecurved radiant formation and also a 
patent atomizer which ensures silent lighting, burning, and 
extinguishing. In the following pages of the catalogue are 
designs of fire for every purpose—in the first section the 
ordinary ‘‘ independent ”’ type, followed by an attractive 
range of inset fires for use in the modern flat-fronted fire- 
place without canopy. These fires are of exceedingly neat 





+ + 


appearance, fitting flush with the tiling and suita >le fy) 
all architectural designs. Inset conversion fires a:e als 
included in this range. 

The final section of the catalogue gives details Mis- 
cellaneous fittings, including the “ N.S.C.”’ governor for 
gas fires, which is claimed to ensure uniform heat and unj 
form consumption at all times, regardless of varyins maiy 
pressures. 
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*“Consumer-Aid Service.” 


This is the name adopted by James Stott & Co., Ltd,. 
Vernon Works, Oldham, the well-known hotel, restaurant, 
and canteen equipment engineers, for a new sc heme which 
they have just introduced. The service which they are 
prepared to offer should prove of great interest to the Gas 
Industry, and will enable undertakings to come to th 
rescue of the ‘‘ consumer in distress ’’—an action which has 
much to recommend it in addition to mere humanitarian 
motives. When a hotel, restaurant, or café proprietor is 
confronted with a sudden breakdown of tea or coffee mak 
ing plant, the consequences are likely to be serious, 
especially at a busy time in the catering season. Messrs, 
Stott, no matter what make of apparatus has given ris 
to the emergency, are prepared under their scheme to offer 
immediately on loan, and free of charge, an appliance of 
similar character. Further particulars of the Service can 
be obtained from the makers, who will be pleased to enro! 
any firm on the list. 
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Gas Refrigerators.—No. 351,794. 


Gas Licgur anp Coke Company, Ciark, J. G., Mastrerman, C. A., 
and ANpREwW, L. W., all of Westminster, S.W.1, and 
Turner, G. A., of Marlborough Hill, N.W. 8. 


No. 23,583; Aug. 6, 1930. 


This invention relates to refrigerating apparatus of the kind 
comprising an evaporator condenser and a generator absorber 
whose axes, while being out of alignment, are arranged parallel 
io each other. One end of the evaporator condenser is connected 
by a pipe to the opposite end of the generator absorber, both 
evaporator condenser and the generator absorber being so 
mounted and arranged as to be invertible by rotation in a ver- 
tical plane about a horizontal axis disposed between the evapora 
tor condenser and the generator absorber. The invention has 
for its object to provide an improved apparatus which is safe, 
efficient, and capable of being operated by an unskilled person. 

Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation of a refrigerating ars in 
accordance with the invention; fig. 2 is a plan of fig. 1; fig. 3 
shows the apparatus in the evaporating position for use in the 
formation of ice or ice cream; fig. 4 is a sectional elevation of 
a device for controlling the supply of gas required for heating 
purposes. 

Referring to the drawing, 1 is the generator absorber adapted 
to be heated by a gas ring burner 2 rotatable in a horizontal 
plane on a knuckle joint 3 which is arranged to cut off the gas 
as soon as the burner 2 is swung back to permit of inversion of 
the generator absorber 1 and the evaporator condenser 4, The 
lewer end of the generator absorber in the position shown in 
fig. 1 is surrounded by a water jacket 5, the upper end of which 
is open, the lower end being sweated or otherwise rigidly secured 
water tightly to the generator absorber 1. Water is supplied 
to the jacket 5 through a pipe 6 connected to the jacket and 
having a trough 7 at its outer end, the outer edge of the trough 
Leing shaped to suit the outer lower arcuate form of the evapora- 
tor condenser 4, The latter is preferably of cylindrical form 
at its lower end, as at 8, the remaining portion of the evaporator 
condenser being of upwardly converging truncated conical form 
closed at its upper end and having an internal bore 9. The 
generator absorber is connected at its upper end by a pipe 10, 
the opposite end of which is connected to the lower end of the 
cylindrical portion 8 of the evaporator condenser. The generator 
absorber and the evaporator condenser are interconnected by 
tie members or bars 11, 12, which are mounted on a horizontal 
shaft 15 supported by the walls 13, 14, of an open casing, and 
about which the generator absorber and the evaporator con- 
denser can be turned into the inverted position shown in fig. 3. 
Disposed at a suitable height above the evaporator condenser 
is a tray 16 having arms 17, 18, mounted on a pivot 19, ex- 
tending between and supported by the walls 13 and 14 of the 
receptaclé in which the apparatus is disposed. The free ends 
of the arms 17, 18, are connected by a rod 20 on which is pivot- 
ally supported a rod carrying a gas controlling device 22, 
so that when the tray 16 is empty the latter tilts upward into 
the position shown in dotted lines at 23, fig. 1. The tray 16 
is disposed below a suitable water supply pipe 24, and the rod 


is connected to a diaphragm 25 (fig. 1) and a valve 26 in the gas 
controlling device 22. 27 is a gas supply pipe which is con 
nected to the gas inlet 28 on the gas controlling device 22. 29 
is a gas outlet to the gas ring burner 2. 

Adjacent to the major diameter end of the truncated evaporat 
ing condenser are a number of channel shaped lugs 30 adapted 
fas by inwardly bent portions) to carry a receptacle 31 open at 
its upper end and closed at its lower end as at 82. This recep 
tacle is intended to contain water for the form: ation of ice. The 
bottom plate of the receptacle 31 is provided with a footstep 
bearing 383 to receive the end of a manually rotatable shaft 3} 




















A Simple Gas Operated Refrigerator. 


carrying a plate 35 provided with upstanding blades 36. — The 
shaft 34 is rotatable by means of a handle 37. The shaft 15 
on which the ice bars 11, 12, are mounted carries a handle 3 
provided with a spring pressed rod 39 adapted to enter a socket 
10 carried by the wall 14 of the receptacle in which the appa 
ratus is disposed. 41, 42 are the gas supply pipes from the gas 
outlet 29 of the gas controlling device 22 to the knuckle joint 3. 
The evaporator condenser may be charged with ammo! iacal 
liquor as hereinafter defined through an opening 43 cli 
by a suitable plug, and is provided with a safety valve 4 
is an outlet from the containing receptacle to permit of cooling 
liquid, such as water, being drained from the receptacle. 

The solution intended for use with the present refriger tine 
apparatus is known, and consists of suitable parts of ammonium 
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immonium chloride, and distilled water. The purging 
position (not shown) of the apparatus is that in which the 
wenerator absorber is in the lower position—i.e., with the axis 
of the generator absorber turned downwardly through 90° from 
the position shown in fig. 3 and with its axis horizontal. 

The operation of the apparatus is as follows : , 

The generator absorber 1 in the position shown in fig. 1 has 
been charged with evaporant by reason of the fact that in the 
purging position (not shown) this vessel forms the lowest part 
of the system and into it all liquid drains. The cooling water 
discharging from 24 falls into the tray 16 and depresses it, be- 
cause the holes in this tray are inadequate to allow the water 
to escape as fast as it runs into the tray. The rod 21 is thereby 
raised and thus the gas way at 26 is opened. When the gas 
ring burner 2 is swung into position gas flows thereto and is 
ignited. Meanwhile water from the tray 16 flows over the 
evaporator condenser, and some portion is collected in the trough 
7 and flows therefrom into the water jacket 5. The refrigerant 
from 1 is evaporated and driven over by the heat into 4, where, 
under pressure and the effect of the cooling water, it is con- 
densed. This process continues until all the available refrigerant 
is removed from 1, by which time the water in 5 is at boiling 
point. The gas ring is then swung out and this extinguishes 
the gas. In the event of the apparatus being forgotten and the 
oas ring left alight, the water in 5 as it evaporates is continually 
replaced by way of 7 and 6, and thus prevents the generator 
absorber 1 becoming overheated. The handle 38 is then pulled 
outwards so as to disengage the end from its recess, and the 
whole is then swung over, and a recess on the opposite side of 
the casing is engaged with the apparatus in the position shown 
in fig. 3. Water now cools the generator absorber 1, which 
causes the refrigerant in 4 to evaporate and pass back into 1. 
In so doing heat is absorbed from 4 and is abstracted from any 


nitrate, 





Parliamentary Intelligence 
[From Our Special Correspondents.] 


House of Lords. 


Private Bills. 
The Sheffield Gas Bill received the Royal Assent on July 31. 


Special Orders. 


The Southgate and District Gas Order has been passed by the 
Special Orders Committee and approved by the House with the 
following modification: Clause 6, p. 3, line 17, leave out ** one- 
fortieth part ’’ and insert ‘“‘ one-quarter per centum.”’ The al- 
teration merely corrects a misprint. 

The following Special Orders, having been passed by the 
Special Orders Committee, have been approved by the House : 
Dudley, Brierley Hill, and District; Abergavenny; Wombwell; 
Cheltenham and District; Holywell and Flint. 


-_ 
— 





House of Commons. 


Special Orders. 


The following Special Orders have been approved by the 
House: British Gas Light Company, Ltd., with respect to the 
Holywell Undertaking; Southgate and District Gas Company 
with a modification as shown above; Wombwell Urban District 
Council; Abergavenny Corporation; Cheltenham Gaslight and 
Coke Company; Town of Dudley Gaslight Company. 

(Parliament adjourned on July 31 until Oct. 20, with power 
to meet earlier in case of emergency.) 





Municipal Gas Undertakings’ Results in 1930-31. 


CHELMSFORD. 


The financial result of the year’s trading is a gross profit 
of £19,531. After due payment of capital and other charges, 
which absorb £14,009, there remains a net profit of £5521, 
which, with unappropriated balance brought forward from last 
year of £218, gives a balance of £5734 in hand. At the com- 
mencement of the year, the price of gas was 4s. 6d. per 1000 
c.ft. (is. per therm), and this was reduced in June to 4s. 3d. 
per 1000 ¢.ft. (11°33d. per therm). Scale reduction was amended 
at the same time to from 4s. 2d. to 3s. 9d. per 1000 c.ft., accord- 
ing to quantity. Ordinary consumers are allowed 23 p.ct. dis- 
count for prompt payment. The total expenditure on the 
revenue account during the year has been £40,766, against 
£39,015 in the previous year, and the total income, £60,297, 
agains! £52,194. The total increase in sales over the previous 
year was, including public lighting, 19,106,000 c.ft., or 10°45 
pect. This partly resulted from 319 new consumers obtained 
during the year, and from additional apparatus sold. The net 
receipts, after deducting the cost of handling, from bye-pro- 
duets, amounts to £10,580, compared with £9375 for the pre- 
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medium surrounding this vessel such as may be contained in the 
container 31 in the form of water or ice-cream mixture. On 
completion of the freezing operation the handle 38 is withdrawn 
from its recess and the apparatus is lowered to the purging posi- 
tion in which the generator absorber forms the lowest part of 
the system and in which the generator absorber is re-charged. 


Dry Gas Meters.—No. 352,083. 


JuLius PintscH AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, of Berlin. 
No. 10,908; April 5, 1980. Convention date, April 8, 1929. 


This invention relates to a reversing mechanism for the valves 
of dry gas meters. Reversing mechanism for gas meters fur- 
nished with two measuring chambers consists in the majority of 
cases of a guide lever controlled by the movement of the dia- 
phragm, and a lever actuated upon a tension spring, the 
second lever being reversed with sudden movement at the end of 
each movement on the part of the guide lever by the provision 
of snap members. During the movement, the second lever rests, 
by means.of an end abutment furnished with a slide face, 
against a corresponding abutment face of the guide lever, -or 
against a coupling member connected therewith, until the spring 
becomes tensioned during the course of the movement; and the 
sudden reversal is performed by means thereof at the end of 
the movement. 

According to the invention, valve reversing mechanism for dry 
gas meters having oscillatory levers, with snapping elements 
connected by means of a tension spring, is arranged. so that 
the axes of rotation of the levers are perpendicular or approxi- 
mately perpendicular to each other. 





vious year. The production of gas increased on the previous 
year by 8°68 p.ct. 


LEEK. 


It was reported to the Leek Urban Council by Mr. W. A. 
Durmston (Chairman of the Lighting Committee) that the 
Gas Undertaking showed a net deficit for the year of £548. 
He said, however, that during the year there had been a big 
demand for gas appliances on the hire purchase system, and 
the cost (£1100) would in the next few years be repaid to the 
Undertaking. Except for this they would have been able to 
show a profit of over £500. In spite of the bad trade and keen 
competition from electricity, it was a pleasing feature to note 
that the consumption of gas had advanced by 13 million c.ft. 


LYTHAM ST. ANNES. 


The revenue of the Lytham St. Annes Gas Undertaking last 
year was £59,807, against £57,934, and the expenditure £41,276, 
against £43,794. There was an increase in revenue of £1873, 
and a decrease in expenditure of £2518. Mr. J. H. Ranft 
(Manager) says the outlook is not encouraging. The entry of 
politics in the fixing of coal prices, whereby public utility under- 
takings are compelled to pay a higher price with the intention 
that such extra cost should be passed on to the gas consumer, 
would mean a further increase in gas prices. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 


The report of the Newcastle-under-Lyme Council Gas Under- 
taking shows that during the past year a gross profit of £4908 
was made, and after payment of all charges there was a net 
profit of £103, compared with £23 last year. Moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts at. a meeting of the Council, 
Alderman Beresford (in the absence of Mr. E. M. Hollins, Chair- 
man) said that the Gas Committee were to be congratulated 
upon the healthy state of the undertaking. The price of gas 
per 1000 c.ft. was now only 1d. more than it was before the 
war, while they were selling gas for power at as low as 2s. 6d. 
per 1000 c.ft. 


WOLSTANTON. 


A successful year’s working of the Wolstanton Gas Under- 
taking was reported at a meeting of the Urban Council last 
week. The annual report stated that the output of gas for the 
year was 144,604,000 c.ft., representing an increase of 3,413,000 
c.ft. The total revenue from the sale of gas was £22,206, a 
decrease of £1019, due to the reduction of 4d. per 1000 c.ft. 
which came into operation last year. The receipts from resi- 
duals amounted to £6514—an increase of £487—making a total 
income of £29,064. After the payment of capital and other 
charges there was a net profit of £3230, compared with £3982 
last year. 





Gas Acts (1920 and 1929) Orders. 
_ SPECIAL ORDERS. 
Sedgley Urban District. Council. 


To empower the Council to use scheduled Jand for gas pur- 
poses, to authorize them to contract for the supply of coke 
oven gas, and to confer general and incidental powers upon them 
in connection with their Gas Undertaking. 
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Stock Market Report. 
[For Stock and Share List, see later page.) 


The volume of business on the Stock Exchange during last 
week was on a very small scale, so small in fact that prices 
were not appreciably affected in either direction. The improve- 
ment in the German banking situation certainly brought about 
a slightly firmer tone at the close on Friday; but the general 
financial outlook will have to become much clearer before com- 
aepeeete from the general public attain anything like nor- 
mality 

Gas stocks and shares were also affected by the all-round 
stagnancy. Little business was done, and price changes were 
few; the most important being a further drop of 10 points to 
200 in Imperial Continental ordinary and 2} points in Oriental 
ordinary to 98. The only appreciation was a fractional increase 
in Newcastle £1 units to 17s. 6d. (at Newcastle). 

The ordinary stocks of the three Metropolitan Companies 
have recently been marked down ex div., and a good oppor- 
tunity is available at the present time for those investors re- 
quiring permanent holdings to secure these stocks at advan- 
tageous prices—viz. : 


Present Dividend . | 
a Average | Last Half- eg = | 

Price. Year. ‘| Dividend. 

P.Ct. P.Ct. £ oe & 

Commercial. .... . 934 3 | 6 | 68 4 

Gas Light £1 units . > 19s. | £2 16s. | £5 12s. 5 17 Io 

South Metropolitan. . . . 1024 | 24" | 6% 6 111 


Yield on 
30 





* Interim. 


The latter two stocks are usually obtainable; but the Com- 
mercial stock is not so frequently in the market, and it may 
be necessary to place a standing order with a broker to secure 
a parcel. 

Among those companies operating abroad, the ordinary stocks 
of the European and Oriental Companies are also worth atten- 
tion at the present low prices. The yield in the case of the 
former Company, on the basis of last year’s distribution of 
5) p.ct., free of tax, at the present average price of 85, is 
£7 19s. 4d. The Oriental Company has paid a divniend of 
8 p.ct. since 1918, and the yield in this case at 98 works out 
at £8 3s. 3d. The stock changed hands last year at prices 
ranging between 105 and 113. 

Among last week’s interim dividend announcements were the 
following: Croydon sliding-scale 34 p.ct., maximum dividend 
2} p.ct.; Newcastle, 2} p.ct.; Portsmouth consolidated 4 p.ct., 
maximum dividend 24 p.ct.; and North Middlesex, 3} p.ct. 
These are all at the same rates as a year ago. 

The Cardiff Company’s 5 p.ct. redeemable debenture stock 
has been added to the Stock and Share List this week. This 
stock was offered in February this year at par, and is redeem- 
able at par (a) on Jan. 1, 1965, or (b) earlier on Jan. 1, 1960, 
or on any interest date thereafter on six months’ notice from 
the Company. Interest is payable on Jan. 1 and July 1. 
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Current Sales of Gas Products. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Aug. 10. 


The prices of tar products in fair quantities are as follows : 

Pitch is firm at 52s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote for export varies from 33d. to 5d. per gallon, f.o.b., 
according to specification. 

Pure toluole, 1s. 10d. to 1s. 11d. per gallon. 

Pure benzole, about 1s. 4d. per gallon. 

95/160 solvent naphtha, about 1s. 4d. per gallon. 

Pyridine bases, 3s. to 3s. 3d. per gallon. Prices of spirits are 
ex sellers’ works. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Aug. 10. 
The average prices of gas-works products during the week 
were: Gas-works tar, 20s. 6d. to 24s. 6d. Pitch—East Coast, 
52s. 6d. to 58s. 6d. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, 
Clyde, 52s. 6d. to 53s. 6d. f.o.b.* Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 63d. 


* All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 
arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port, it will be necessary to deduct the load- 
ing costs and the tolls whatever they may be. 
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to Is. 63d. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 5d. to 5}d. 
Solvent naphtha, naked, North, Is. 14d. to Is. 2d. Heavy 
naphtha North, 103d. to 11d. Creosote, in bulk, North, , liquid 
and salty, 34d. to 34d.; low gravity, 14d.; Scotland, 31d. to 
34d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 5d. to 54d. Carbolic: acid, 
60’s, 1s. 3d. to Is. 4d. Naphthalene, £9 to £10. Salts, 50s. to 
70s., bags included. Anthracene, ‘“‘ A ”’ quality, 23d. per mini- 
mum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; ‘‘ B’’ quality, unsaleable. 


Tar Products in Scotland. 
GLasGow, Aug. 8, 


With improved weather conditions the output of refined tar 
r= increased during the week. Other products continue rather 
du 

Pitch.—Value in this area remains at about 40s. to 42s. 64d. 
per ton, f.o.b. Glasgow with forward indications somewhat 
higher. 

Refined tar to Ministry of Transport specification continues 
in fair request at 23d. to 23d. per gallon ex works in buyers’ 
packages. 

Creosote oil.—Quotations are steady, and certain grades are 
quite scarce. B.E.S.A. Specification is 23d. to 8d. per gallon; low 
gravity, 3$d. to 33d. per gallon; and neutral oil, 34d. to 3d. 
per gallon; all ex makers’ works. 

Cresylic.—Trading is on a small scale. os 97/99 p.ct., 
ls. 3d. to Is. 4d. per gallon; dark, 97/99 p.ct., 2d. to Is. 3d. 
per gallon; and pale, 99/100 p.ct., ls. 5d. to hy “6d. per gallon; 
all f.0.r. works. 

Crude naphtha.—Value is unchanged at 44d. to 43d. per gallon 
according to quality. 

Solvent naphtha. —The position is unchanged, orders being 
searce. 90/160 is Is. 2d. to 1s. 3d. per gallon, and 90/190, 1ld. 
to ls. per gallon. 

Motor benzole.—Few orders are being received, and _ value 
may be taken at ls. 2d. to 1s. 3d. per gallon, f.o.r. Works in 
bulk. 

Pyridines.—90/160 grade is 2s. 9d. 
90/140 grade, 3s. to 3s. 3d. per gallon. 


to 3s. per gallon, and 


Benzole Prices. 
These are considered to be the market prices for benzole: 


d. s. d. 
Crude benzole . 54 to o 6% per gallon at works 
Motor * By cena talk oe ot 
4 
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Trade Notes. 


Woodall-Duckham Company Announcement. 


As from Aug. 10, the Woodall-Duckham Vertical Retort and 
Oven Construction Company (1920), Ltd., are amalgamating 
their District Office at 78, King Street, Manchester, with their 
District Office at 3 and 4, Foster’s Buildings, 22, High Street, 
Sheffield. Mr. S. S. Francis will, however, continue to repre 
sent the Woodall-Duckham Company in the Northern area, 
making the above address in Sheffield his headquarters. 





Contracts Advertised To-Day. 


Coal. 


The Gas Committee of the Marple Urban District ¢ yuncil 
invite tenders for gas coals. [Advert. on p. 388.] 


High-Pressure Main. 


Tenders are invited by the Morley Corporation Gas D owt 
ment for the work and materials in connection with a high- 


pressure main. [Advert. on p. 388.] 
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STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 





[For Stock Market Report, see 


Dividends. 

When 
Issue. Share. - - P 
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310,694 
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June 25 
Quotations at :—a.—Bristol. 

quotation is per £lof stock. * Ex. div. 

ess tax and less tax on interim dividend. 


b.— Liverpool. 


 ~ ele : p.c. max. C. 
p.c. Pref. 

alliemae & ‘Dublin Ord. 

Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 
Barnet Ord. 7 p.c. 
Bombay, Ltd. 
Bournemouth 5 p.c. 

Do. 7 pc. a 

Do, Pref. 6 Ee - Ae. 

Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 

Do. 4 p.c. Deb. . 
Brighton & mow 6 p.c. Con. 

5 p.c. Con 

Boietol 5 p.c. max. ... 

Do. Ist 4p.c. Deb. 

Do, nd 4 p.c. Deb. 

Do. 5p.c. Deb. ... 
British Ord. ... 

Do. 17 p.c. Pref. 

Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. 

Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. 
Cambridge 5 p.c. Deb. 
Cape Town, Ltd. . 

~~ # p.c. Pret. 


p.c. Deb. 
Caraie Con, Ord. 

Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 
Chester 5 p.c. Ord. 
—s Ltd. Ord.. 

7 pv. c. Pret. 

“ Colonial Gas — Ltd. Ord. 
Do. 8 p.c. Pref. 
Commercial > pa . os 

Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 
\Croydon sliding = 

Oo. max. 
Derby Con. 
Do. Deb. ... 
East Hull Ord. 5 p. Cc. 
European, Ltd. 
-— “eT Coke 4 p.c. Ord. 
84 p.c. max. 
4 p.c. Con. Pref. 
8 p.c. Con. Deb. 
5 p.c. Red. Deb. 


44 p.c. Red. Deb. my 


Harrogate Cons. 10 p.c. max. 
Hastings & St. L. 5 p.c. Conv. 
Do. 84 p.c. Conv. 
Hongkong & om, Ltd. 
Hornsey Con. 
Imperial Gontinanted Cap. 
Do. 84 p.c. Red. Deb. 
Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord. a 
Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. 
Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 
. . p.c. Cap. 
8 p.c. Deb. 
Malta & Mediterranean .. 
Metropolitan (of Melbourne) 
54 p.c. Red. Deb. 
Montevideo, Ltd. 
— & dateabéaa Ci Con. 


Do. ° 
Do. 5 p. c. Red. ‘Deb. 
North Middlesex 6 p.c. Con. 
Northampton 5 p.c. max. 
Oriental, Ltd. ~ ae 
Ottoman 
Plym’th & Stonehouse 5 Dp. c. 
Portsm’th Con. —~ 4 p.c. Std. 
Do. 5 p.c. max. 
Primitiva 4 p.c. Rad. Db. 1911 
0. 4 p.c. Cons. Deb. 
San Paulo 6 p.c. Pref. 
Sheffield Cons. 
Do. 4p.c. Deb. 
South African 
South Met. Ord. 
Do. 6 p.c. Irred. Pf. 
Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 
Do. 64 p.c. Red. Db. 
Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 
South Shields Con. .. 

South Suburban Ord. 5 p. c. 
Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 
Southampt’ n Ord. ? p.c. max. 

Do. 4 p.c. Deb.} 
Sutton pet. P me 

Do. p.c. Deb. ... 

Pha Ih, a P- c. Red. Pref. . 

Do. 64 p.c. Red. Deb. 
Tottenham District Ord. ... 

Do. 5% p.c. Pref. 

Do. 4p.c. Deb... 
Tuscan, Ltd.,6p.c. Red. Db. 
Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & 

Wycombe 5 p.c. ... wad 

Do. 5 p.c. Pref. ... 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
and Epsom Cons. ie 

Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 

Do. 5p.c. Deb. 


+ Paid free of income-tax. 


earlier pages.] 


. | 97—100 


c.—Nottingham. d.—Newcastle. 
t For year. 


Transac- 
tions. 
Lowest and 
or Highest 

Fall Prices 
on Week.) During the 
Week. 


Rise 


7888 
75—80 
102—107 
71—76 
124—129 
16/6—18/6 
15—16 
123—133 
d—1 a 


104—105 


8088 
112—117 
105—108 
96—974* 


1134—114 


96 
“sa 


28/-—83/- 
17/6—19/6 
16/-—18/- 
17/6—19/6 
92—95* ase 
59—62 oon 
110—113 1114—112 
| 88—86 85—854 
122—125¢ ssi 
65—70¢ 
72—15 


80—90 

| 48/6—19/67* 
65—68* 
78—81* 


19/-—19/44 


80—90 
17/3—17/94/ 
154—16 


110—115 
122—127 
78—81 
83—86* 
84—87 
8—84 
105—107¢ 
102—103 
115 
60—62 
98—100 
; 101—104 
| 113—115¢ 
1038—106 
100—103 
| 78—81 
77—80 
120—130 
96—99 
98—101 
99—102 
103—107 
101—104 


78—81 
74—79 


102—107 
90-95 


102—1034 


1l1—114 1123—118 


100 —103 98 


¢.—Sheffield. /.—The 
§ Div. = 10 p.ct. p.a. 
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MMERSION 


Indirect Water 
Heater 


Adoption means 
Progress 


Unique and 
Different 


THE SECRET 
OF A 
CHEAP & ABUNDANT 
SUPPLY of HOT WATER 


LOW INITIAL COST 

LOW INSTALLATION COST 
MINIMUM GAS CONSUMPTION 
NEGLIGIBLE MAINTENANCE COSTS 


HARD AND SOFT WATER TROUBLES 
DISAPPEAR , 


NO DISCOLORATION OF WATER 
NO CORROSION OF INTERNAL 
NO CONDENSATION 

NO DEPOSITS IN FLUES OR BOILER 


WORKS INDEPENDENTLY OR IN CON- 
JUNCTION WITH THE RANGE BOILER 


GENERA GAS APPLES 


Cude Bn uge Pw Mane besleu 


FLUES 
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STANTON MAINS 


—-ARE SAFE MAINS 





THE STANTON 


IRONWORKS COMPANY LIMITED, Nr. 


NOTTINGHAM. 














LE LLL LE I eT TE CO RRR EIR KG 9 
SAWER & PURVES $566666666665000" 
(Branch of Meters, Ltd.) 


MILES PLATTING, eae 


Telegrams 


Sawer, Nottingham. 
(2645 Watford. 
MANCHESTER { 2289 (Collyhurst) Manchester. 
_~ po Telephone \ 75202 Nottingham. 
NOTTINGHAM & WATFORD 





2645 Watford 


















We direct your at- 









tention to our modern facilities 
for the manufacture and repair of 
all types of Gas Meters, both Wet and Dry. 





2) Oo o 
We also Specialise in High Class Main 
Taps, Stove Taps and other Brass 







Fittings. fal 
Quotations submitted. 
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“GOVERNOR-GENERAL” 
GAS COOKERS 
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Mottled Porcelain ; 
Enamel Finish 


WILLOW 
PATTERN 
EXTERIOR 
ENAMELS 





Oven Automatically 
Controlled Brinn 
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MAKE KITCHENS 


General Gas Appliances Ltd., 





Guide 


Bridge, Manchester 














Made of the finest British materials 
and with the most expert British 
craftsmanship, the Thomas Glover 
meter lasts because it is British built 
to last. You are always safe in 
choosing the Thomas Glover Meter. 
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PARKINSON'S 


GOVERNORS 


PRESSURE-LOADED 


COMPLETELY ENCLOSED 
NO HEAVY WEIGHTS TO LIFT 
PRESSURES UNLIMITED 





W. PARKINSON & CO., 


Corrace Lane, City Roan, Beut Barn Roap, | RaPHAEL STREET, 
Telegrams: ‘‘Inpex, 'PHoxE, 
Lonpox.” 

"Phone Nos. ; 4270 Clerkenwell 





INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METERS), LTD. 


LONDON, E.C.1. Cromac STREET, 
" eae BELFAST. 
GasmerteRs, B’Ham.” | « PREPAYMENT, BELFAST.” 


2245 Midland, B’ham. 3874 Belfast. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
































